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THE RECENT EARTHQUAKE IN PALESTINE. 


Tue past winter, now we can happily speak of it as departed, has a 
claim upon our notice, on account of the striking and extraordinary 
henomena which marked its course. Its length and severity have 
universally observed—the whole physical world seems to have 
been in a state of commotion—every element has been roused and sti- 
mulated to put forth its energies—earth, air, and sea, each in its turn 
and place, has displayed that marvellous potentiality of agency it can 
wield. Early in the month of November, the first scouts of an ap- 
proaching tempest were apparent—the heavens were charged with 
dark masses of clouds—snow fell—and the wind blew in short and 
angry gusts, as though skirmishing preparatory to a general irrup- 
tion of its forces. On the 9th, the pe some war commenced in 
earnest, ravaging the coast of England, and the western shores of 
the continent: after a short interval of calm, on the 29th, the tem- 
pet arate again in fearful and fatal power, sweeping up from the 
m of the Atlantic, in a north-easterly direction, as far probably 
as the polar regions. It is singular, that all the great hurricanes 
recorded in the history of Europe have occurred in the same month, 
viz. November. In the year 1282, on the 26th of that month, the 
sea was raised to an unusual height on the coast of Holland ; and the 
Rhine was driven back by the tempest, covering the whole adjacent 
country with its waters, which, after the wind subsided, ran off with 
so furious a deflux, as to excavate and sweep away an immense tract 
of ground, now the bed of the Zuyder-Zee. On the 19th of No- 
vember, 1321, the dykes of Holland were again broke by the sea, 
hurled forwards by the violence of the wind, when seventy-two 
es were destroyed, and upwards of 100,000 persons perished. 
On the 5th of November 1430, the 22d, 1686, the 26th, {703, the 
i 1775, hurricanes raged over western Europe with tremendous 
violence. 
The year closed with the great snow storm, covering in many 
= to the depth of several Ret, the 60,000 square miles of Eng- 


» with the north of France, Spain, Holland, and Germany. 

é quantity with which this vast district was sheeted, must have 

amounted to many millions of tons; and how prodigious the force 
Vou. I. N. S.—Vor. XX. 3G 
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that in a few hours produced the material, gave form and body to a 
liquid and almost intangible element, and cast it over hill and vale, 
city and hamlet, in a single night. The operation, sudden in its 
commencement, rapid in its progress, and immense in its product, 
evidences a power the measure of which no finite intelligence can 
embrace ; and calls upon us to say of Him “ by whom are all things,” 
with an inspired observer of his works, ‘‘ Thou doest great things 
past finding out, marvellous things without number.” 

The visible creation is intended to show forth to us the invisible 
Creator—‘ the earth is full of His riches”—the various products 
that from time to time are heaped upon its surface, come from the 
storehouse of his infinite mind, and array him before us in the pos- 
session of boundless power and skill. Every object around us, from 
the greater to the more minute, asserts his existence, and proclaims 
his power—the very stones cry out that He is—and all the agencies 
of nature are in constant operation, giving, in their respective spheres 
of action, their testimony to his being and attributes. ‘ Fire and 
hail, snow and vapour, mountains and all hills, fruitful trees and all 
cedars,” are his witnesses, and ‘show forth his praise.” As we 
journey onwards through life, we have constant manifestations that 
God is with us; objects present themselves to our notice, and events 
transpire, which prove that he is “‘nigh at hand”—for “ all things 
are of him,” whether sentient beings or rude inanimate matter; 
whether animal, vegetable, or mineral productions ; they are brought 
into existence, sustained in being, and made to answer their parti- 
cular intention by his exerted agency. Every season of the year hasa 
discovery of God peculiar to itself; and receives from him the various 

‘phenomena that characterize its course. In summer, “ he causeth 
the grass to grow for cattle, and herb for the service of man:” in 
winter, ‘* he giveth snow like wool, he scattereth the hoar frost like 
ashes, he casteth forth his ice like morsels, who can stand against 
his cold?” 

It is our duty to regard the Divine Being in all these his works; 
to look about us to see what he is doing; to catch these glimpses of 
him which the visible world opens to our view; and to rise from 
admiration of the grand and beautiful around us, to the adoration of 
Him from whom all grandeur and beauty emanate. Whatever he 
condescends to do cannot be unworthy of our attention; every spot 
along our paths, where he is present by his special agency, we should 
visit with the hearing ear and the understanding heart, that every 
instance of divine power and wisdom, in the kingdom of nature and 
the economy of grace, may sacredly impress our minds, elevate our 
affections, strengthen piety, and prepare us for those nobler scenes 
which the world to come will open upon the purified spirit. They 
who thus walk with God by faith here, will walk with him by sight 
hereafter—be taken from the present world, the outer court of his 
vast temple, into the holiest of all—to be for ever delighted with his 
glory, and happy in his presence. se: 

At the same period when a resistless chemistry was operating in 
our atmosphere, fabricating the pure and delicate material, which 
was drifted in such abundance upon our soil, an agency was at work 
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in another region, beneath the surface, displaying a power as intense, 
and producing effects the most disastrous. 

On the 5th of April last, at a meeting of the Geological Society, 
letters were read respecting an earthquake in Syria and Palestine, 
addressed by Mr. Moore, his Majesty’s Consul-General at Beyrout, to 
Viscount Palmerston, and communicated by J. Backhouse, Esq. and 
the Hon. W. T. H. Fox Strangways, Under Secretaries of State. 

The first letter, dated Beyrout, Jan. 2, 1837, relates that an earth- 

uake was felt in that city, at thirty-five minutes past four o’clock in 
the afternoon of the preceding day. It was accompanied by a 
rumbling noise, lasted about ten seconds, and appeared to proceed 
from the north. No buildings were thrown down in the town, but 
seven or eight without the walls, and one or two lives were lost. In 
the neighbourhood the course of the river Ontilius was suspended, 
and mills built on its banks were deprived of water for some hours. 
When the stream returned it was turbid, and of a reddish sandy 
colour. During the day of the earthquake the atmosphere was 
close and charged with electricity. Fahrenheit’s thermometer stood 
at 66°, but five minutes after the earthquake it rose to 70°. Four 
or five minutes after the shock the compass was still agitated. The 
oldest inhabitant did not remember so severe an earthquake. 

The second letter was dated Beyrout, and written partly on the 
Mth of January, and partly on the 23d. It contained detailed ac- 
counts of the damage which had been done to numerous towns and 
villages. At Damascus four minarets and several houses were thrown 
down; and at Acre, part of the walls and some buildings. Safet 
was entirely destroyed, and nearly all the population, amounting to 
between four and five thousand, perished.* The ground near the 
city was rent into fearful chasms, and up to the last accounts shocks 
were felt daily. Tiberias was also entirely overthrown, except the 
baths ;+ and the lake rose and swept away many of the inhabitants. 
The dispatch contains a list of thirty-nine villages which had been 
totally destroyed, and six partially ; and Mr. Moore states, it had 
been ascertained, that the earthquake was felt on a line of five hun- 
dred miles in length, by ninety in breadth. It was also perceived in 
the island of Cyprus. 

In tracing the geographical boundaries of the volcanic region, we 
find a chain of country traversing the whole of the southern part of 
the European continent, and entering Asia for a considerable dis- 
tance, subject to the action of subterranean agencies. The chain 
commences at the Azores, and extends to the Caspian Sea, having 
for its northern boundaries the Tyrolean and Swiss Alps, and for its 
southern bounds the northern kingdoms of Africa. Between the 
eastern and western limits of the district, Syria and Palestine are 


* Safet, written by Burckhardt Szaffad, is a few miles north of the Sea of 
Tiberias. It stands upon an eminence, part of the southern branch of Anti- 
Libanus. Its name does not occur in the Bible, but is mentioned once in the 
apocryphal book of Tobit, according to the Vulgate.—Tobit i. 1. The earth- 
quake of 1759 reduced it to a heap of ruins, from which it had slowly recovered 
and become, previous to the recent calamity, a place of considerable importance. 

t+ Situated out of the town. 
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embraced. The district has frequently been visited with earthquakes, 
some of them, as those of Calabria and Lisbon, causing the whole 
continent to vibrate. Etna, Vesuvius, and Stromboli, are at present 
the chief active vents of the eruptive forces; but anciently Vesuvius 
was in a state of torpor, and the island of Ischia in its neighbour- 
hood was the scene of volcanic explosion. This small spot, about 
eighteen miles in circumference, now containing a population of 
twenty-five thousand, was frequently abandoned by its inhabitants 
on account of its violent convulsions. Before the Christian era, the 
Erythreans, the Chalcidians, and a colony established by Hiero, kin 
of Syracuse, were successively driven from it. Ischia however souk 
into repose, when, in the year 79, Vesuvius burst forth from the 
stillness of ages, and overwhelmed the cities of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii with its ashes. Eruptions are mentioned as occurring from 
the earliest periods to which history and tradition extend: Thucy- 
dides speaks of three between the colonization of Sicily by the 
Greeks, and the commencement of the Peloponesian war. One of 
these is described by Pindar in his first Pythian ode. 


‘ Forth from her inmost caverns force their way, 
Fountains of pure and unapproached fire, 
Rivers of smoke that blot the face of day, 
And from their source of lurid flame aspire. 
But flashes of bright hue illume, 
The horrors of nocturnal gloom, 
And hurl the rocks with thundering sound, 
Whelm’d in the watery gulf profound. 
The restless monster from his burning seat, 
Sends up to heaven the springs of direst heat, 
And strikes with mute surprise their eye and ear, 
Who see the wondrous fire, and sounds prodigious hear.” 


The eastern confine of the great volcanic region to which we are 
referring, including Asia Minor, Syria, and Palestine, has been sub- 
ject to earthquakes from the earliest periods, but upon a more tre- 
mendous siiabe in ancient than in modern times. In Asia Minor 
there is a territory called the Catakekaumene, or the ‘“ burned,” 
extending, according to Strabo, upwards of five hundred stadia, or 
about sixty-two miles in length, and four hundred stadia, or about 
fifty miles in breadth. It commenced a short distance to the east of 
Philadelphia, and gave rise to its numerous earthquakes, to the hot 
waters of Hierapolis, the nitrous lakes of Anara, and the name of 
Laodicea Combusta. The whole district was anciently covered with 
vines, brought to great perfection by the heat of the soil, and was 
selected by the poets as the spot where the monster Typho was over- 
thrown by the lightning of Jupiter. The face of the country retains 
marks of the action of subterranean agencies, though it has long 
been in a state of comparative repose. Y : 

The Holy Land has frequently suffered, and been violently agi- 
tated, by the explosion of the eruptive forces collected in “the deep 
places of the earth :” in almost every century since the first Hebrew 

‘ patriarch pitched his tent upon its soil, the ‘ mountains have trem- 
bled,” ‘the perpetual hills have bowed.” Striking evidences of 
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physical change are apparent on its south-eastern borders; and the 
materials are still present, bitumen, sulphur, and nitre, which, in 
connexion with subterranean fires and lightning, consumed the cities 
of pollution at the fiat of the Almighty. The waters of the Jordan 
appear to have been dammed up by that catastrophe; and the plain 
converted into a lake, through which they flowed in all probability 
originally to the Red Sea. 

n earthquake occurred during the reign of Uzziah, of which we 
have the following notices : 

“The words of Amos who was among the herdmen of Tekoa, 
which he saw concerning Israel, in the days of Uzziah, king of 
Judah, and in the days of Jeroboam, the son of Joash, king of 
Israel, two years before the earthquake.” Amos i. 1. 

“« And ye shall flee to the valley of the mountains; for the valley 
of the mountains shall reach unto Azal; yea, ye shall flee like as 
ye fled from before the earthquake in the days of Uzziah, king of 
Judah.” Zech. xiv. 4. 

The prophet Isaiah is supposed to refer to this visitation :— 


“ Wherefore the anger of Jehovah is kindled against his people ; 
And he hath stretched out his hand against them : 
And he smote them ; and the mountains trembled.”—Isa. v. 25. 


Calmet says of this earthquake, ‘that the books of Kings and 
Chronicles speak expressly of it.” This is a strange error, for no 
notice of it whatever occurs in the historical books. Josephus 
minutely details it, and attributes it to Uzziah’s invasion of the 
priest’s office :— 

“He put on,” says he, ‘“‘the holy garment, and went into the 
temple to offer incense to God upon the golden altar, which he was 
prohibited to do by Azariah the high-priest, who had fourscore 
priests with him, and who told him that it was not lawful for him 
to offer sacrifice, and that ‘none besides the terity of Aaron 
were permitted so to do.’ And when they cried out that he must 
go out of the temple, and not transgress against God, he was 
wroth at them, and threatened to kill them, unless they would 
hold their peace. In the mean time a great earthquake shook the 

und, and a rent was made in the temple, and the bright rays of 

é sun shone through it, and fell upon the king’s face, insomuch 
that the leprosy seized upon him immediately. And before the 
city, at a place called Eroge, half the mountain broke off from the 
rest on the west, and rolled itself four furlongs, and stood still at 
the east mountain, till the roads as well as the king’s gardens were 
oo by the obstruction. Now as soon as the priest saw that 

king’s face was infected with the leprosy, they told him of the 
calamity he was under, and commanded that he should go out of 
the a as a polluted person. Hereupon he was so confounded at 
the sad distemper, and sensible that he was not at liberty to con- 
tradict, that he did as he was commanded, and underwent this 
miserable and terrible punishment, for an intention beyond what 
befitted a man to have, and for that impiety against God which 
was implied therein. So he abode out of the city for some time, 
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and lived a private life, while his son Jotham took the government ; 
after which he died with grief and anxiety at what had happened to 
him.”* 

That there was an earthquake during the reign of Uzziah is 
evident from the prophetic references cited ; that the monarch was 
smitten with the leprosy appears from the history of his life, 
2 Chron. xxvi. 19; but that the earthquake was coincident in point 
of time with the leprosy, and a divine rebuke administered to him 
in the act of sin, rests entirely upon the authority of Josephus. 

‘‘ Earthquakes in divers places,” are mentioned by our Lord, 
among the signs preceding, accompanying, and following, the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and the subversion of the Jewish polity. 
These events are recorded by Philostratus, Tacitus, Seneca, and 
Suetonius. Smyrna, Crete, Miletus, Samos, Chios, Rome, at 
various times, and some of them repeatedly, were shook to their 
foundations. The cities of the Apocalypse were desolated by the 
shocks. Colosse, Laodicea, and Hierapolis were laid in heaps, 
Pompeii was almost wholly demolished. Judea itself was awfully 
visited : “‘for by night there broke out a most dreadful tempest, 
and violent strong winds, with the most vehement showers, and 
continual lightnings, and horrid thunderings, and prodigious bel- 
lowings of the shaken earth: and it was manifest that the con- 
stitution of the universe was confounded for the destruction of men, 
and any one might easily conjecture that these things portended no 
common calamity.” + 

The frequent occurrence of these impressive natural phenomena 
in Judea, is indicated in the perpetual introduction of imagery 
derived from them by the sacred poets. From the great physical 
convulsions and changes with which their climate rendered them 
familiar, they drew those lofty and terrible descriptions with which 
their songs, elegies, and odes abound. The mountains trembling, 
the hills being removed, are not imaginative es but scenes 
copied from real objects before their eyes. When Isaiah describes 
the ‘‘ earth reeling to and fro like a drunkard, and removed like a 
cottage,” we know well the source from whence the lofty idea came. 
Thus also in the pages of the Psalmist, ‘‘ Lebanon and Sirion skip 
like a unicorn,” ‘the wilderness of Kadesh is shaken,” * the 
earth shook and trembled, the foundations also of the hills moved, 
and were shaken.” And with what peculiar distinctness and pre- 
cision are all these circumstances, indeed the whole range of 
physical phenomena, referred to the directing and controlling power 
of God! When the depths of the ocean are stirred, and its surface 
is lashed into foam and fury, ‘the Lord sitteth upon the flood, yea, 
the Lord sitteth king for ever.” When the atmosphere is tempes- 
tuous, and the roar of the hurricane is heard, ‘he maketh the 
clouds his chariot, and walks upon the wings of the wind.” 
When the electric fluid flashes around us its intense and vivid 
brightness, ‘he directeth it under the whole heaven, and his light- 
ning unto the ends of the earth.” When the stubborn rock vibrates, 





* Jos, Antiq. lib. ix. c. 10. + Jos, de Bell. Jud. lib. iv. c. 4. 
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as if instinct with animation, and the soil is upheaved, or rent 
into frightful chasms, these are the “pillars of heaven trembling, 
and astonished at his reproof.” Are the rivers ice-bound, and the 
trees and herbs fringed with silvery crystals? ‘by the breath of 
God frost is given, and the breadth of the waters is straitened.” So 
far beyond the power of finite beings to create and govern, are all 
these agents and agencies, that well may it be asked, ‘‘ Hath the 
rain a father? or who hath begotten the drops of dew? Out of 
. whose womb came the ice? and the hoary frost of heaven who hath 
gendered it?” 

The origin and intent of all visible productions, and the duty of 
man with reference to them, were finely expressed to their devout 
admirer : 


“ He causeth them to come, whether for correction, or for his land, or for mercy. 

Hearken unto this, O Job, stand still, and consider the wondrous works of 

God.” 

What now is the moral truth which the earthquake conveys unto 
us? The theology of Scripture teaches us to recognize not only 
this class of tremendous occurrences, but all those natural evils 
with which we are surrounded, frequently so fatal to human life, as 
evidences of the existence of sin, which has subjected us to painful 
discipline. They are “judgments,” which the supreme Governor 
executes upon a race of criminals, and ‘‘in” them we are to know 
him, his existence, authority, and providence, but specially his 
justice and holiness. ‘‘I form the light,” says he, “and create 
darkness, I make peace and create evil, I the Lord do all these 
things.” He is in all those visitations which convulse the natural 
world, and hasten thousands to a sudden and early grave, the 
pestilence, the earthquake, the tempest, the volcano; and these 

ing inroads upon human happiness and safety, however assign- 
able to physical agencies, must primarily be referred to moral 
causes. They indicate to us, with peculiar emphasis, that our 
globe is the residence of a fallen race; upon no other hypothesis 
are they explainable. Upon the assumption that the human family 
do not stand in the relation of actual offenders to God, these 
aes are not reconcilable with the principles of a wise and 
ly administration. Under a dispensation of unmixed mercy, no 
punitive acts would mark the divine government, and under such a 
dispensation man would assuredly be, had he not *‘ corrupted his 
way.” It is of no avail to object, that good is frequently brought 
out of evil, that beneficial results often flow from agencies the 
most apparently unkindly and destructive, that storms and earth- 
quakes, fatal to the few, are serviceable to the many. Il this is 
granted ; but under an administration of unmixed benevolence, all 
this good might and would obviously have been attained, inde- 
pendent of the slightest painful instrumentality. 
' From the simpler forms of dissolution, when there is a calm, 
gentle, and gradual descent into the ‘valley of the shadow of 
death,” we may not be able to gather any evidence of culpability 
on the part of those subject to the event. That Being who is the 
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fountain of life, might originally have intended that it should be a 
temporary grant, that its surrender should be demanded at the 
close of a period determined by himself. The resumption of the 
gift would then be no proof of displeasure on the part of the donor, 
or of moral guilt on the part of the recipient; it would be merely 
the commieses of the original pa the fulfilment of the terms 
upon which existence was primarily bestowed. The mere taking 
away of life, so far from being a pene: act, might be a wise 
and benevolent arrangement, contemplated from the beginning, to 
introduce the individual into a nobler scene of existence. But in 
the present accompanying circumstances of death, we see evidences 
of its penal character, in the attendant change, and weakness and 
agony; and when, as in the recent earthquake at Safet, it comes 
rapid and storm-like upon a community, or when, as in the days 
of old, fourteen thousand Israelites fall in the Arabian wilderness, 
and Egypt loses the flower and first-born of its population, and the 
vast hosts of Assyria, with ‘‘frames of adamant and hearts of 
steel,” perish in a single night: it is then that it bears the aspect of a 
sa bbesnivens executed upon transgressors, instead of a peaceful 
process, removing its subjects to some fairer province of Jehovah’s 
universal empire. 

Our Lord, indeed, said unto his disciples, when eighteen were 
destroyed by the falling of the tower of Siloam: “think ye that 
they were sinners above all men that dwelt in Jerusalem? I tell 
you, Nay.” The disciples were evidently wrong in supposing this 
to be the case, in interpreting the calamity as a proof of greater 
guilt, on the part of those who suffered, than those who were spared. 
The very reverse of this might have been the case; the eighteen 
might have deserved such a fate less than any of the spectators or 
hearers of the melancholy circumstance ; in every respect those 
whom the tower overwhelmed might have been elevated in the 
scale of moral worth far above the majority of their countrymen. 
But the thoughts that were passing in the minds of the disciples 
flowed from a right principle : the event which did not imply that 
the aggregate criminality of the slain was greater than that of the 
preserved, did imply their membership with a race to whom a 
general charge of criminality might be affixed; for had the indi- 
viduals thus summarily deprived of earthly existence, when a 
holiday or a festival had led them to assemble, belonged to an 
innocent and sinless family, both natural and inspired theology 
sanction the conclusion that no such occurrence would have hap- 

ned. We must keep in mind these considerations, when noticing 
in their moral connexion those destructive natural phenomena 
which have been so fatal to myriads of our species. Such fearful 
visitations are testimonies to human guilt in the general, and not 
exclusively to individual and national crime; they yield impressive 
evidence to the fact that our world has wandered from the favour of 
its Maker, but afford no presumption that those immediately within 
the circle of their operation have wandered farther than their 
compeers. The eruption of Vesuvius, which ingulphed Hercula- 
neum and Pompeii beneath tides of its ejected matter, and the 
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earthquake which buried fifty thousand of the inhabitants of Lisbon 
under the ruins of the city, or swept them into the Tagus, are 
circumstances which we may safely assert could not have taken 
place in a guiltless world. We are warranted, then, in regarding 
them so far as penal inflictions, and in advancing them as auxiliary 
evidence to the Scripture doctrine of the fall; but the culpability 
that was visited upon the ill-fated cities, must be shared by Rome 
and Naples, which the exploded material did not reach, and by the 
visitors of Loch Lomond, who witnessed its waters undulated by the 
expiring energy of the shock. 

Convulsions in the physical world, upon a grander scale than any 
which have ever been witnessed, will occur in the “latter day.” 
“And I beheld when he had opened the sixth seal, and lo there 
was a great earthquake, and the sun became black as sackcloth 
of hair, and the moon became as blood, and the stars of heaven fell 
unto the earth, even as a fig-tree casteth her untimely figs, when 
she is shaken of a mighty wind.” With these awful and majestic 
circumstances the world’s chequered history will close, its jarring 
interests and vain pursuits will cease ; the beautiful fabric of nature 
will be dissolved, preparatory to the establishment of a nobler and 
a more enduring system. A new creation will rise from the ashes 
of the present universe, ‘‘ wherein dwelleth righteousness,” which 
will never know derangement or decay, for “‘ there shall be no more 
curse.” 

Northampton. T. M. 





DR. J. P. SMITH ON THE AUTHORITY OF SOLOMON’S SONG. 
(To the Editor.) 


My pear Str—Long ago, a judicious writer, unknown to me and 
not even conjectured, inserted in the Congregational Magazine, some 
strictures upon what I had advanced in objection to the Divine 
Authority of Solomon’s Song.* I felt myself deeply obliged to that 


* Onr friend Dr. Smith may well say that it is “Jong ago” that those strictures 
were inserted in the Congregational Magazine, for the articles to which he refers 
may be found at pages 232, 294, of our thirteenth volume, i. e. for 1830! ‘ 

They are entitled “The Divine Authority of Solomon's Song vindicated, with 
answers to some objections in the new edition of Dr. J. P. Smith’s Testimony to 
the Messiah,” and are signed Nemo. The venerable individual who assumed that 
name was well known to Dr. Smith, and we believe much respected by him. We 
refer to the late Mr. Tuomas W1L11ams, the author of the Cottage Bible, and 
many other useful works in theology. In the early period of his biblical studies 
he was led to enquire whether the Song of Solomon be a genuine part of the Holy 

res. He prosecuted his inquiry by making a new translation, which during 
several years he repeatedly revised, with every assistance that he could.derive from 
books or literary friends. This improved version he published with a commentary 
and notes in 1801, and which was favourably received; Dr. Williams, of Rother- 
ham, considered it a “ great improvement on similar attempts.” 

He kept this subjeet before his mind for almost thirty years, had accumulated 

evidence upon it, so that he had actually announced a new edition of 

his translation, considerably improved, when he was removed by death, August 12th, 

1833, in the 78th year of his age, (vide an obituary notice, Congregational Maga-: 
VOL. 1. N. 8. 3H 
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writer, and that it was incumbent on me to offer some reply : but 
reluctance and other occupations led me to delay, till the publishers 
of the Scripture Testimony of the Mxssiau requested me to pre- 
~ a new edition of that work. It is now near publication. But 

have obtained their permission to ask for the insertion in your 
valuable work of the passage which treats upon this trying topic. 
I respectfully solicit such insertion, though sorry for the length of 
the passage ; but I fear that to omit any part would make the rest 
obscure or less intelligible. lam, my dear Sir, 

affectionately yours, 
Homerton, June 12, 1837. J. Pye Smiru. 


I must add, that I do not satisfactorily perceive that these prin- 
ciples [concerning the Insprration of the Scriptures,] can be fully 
, mee to the Song of Solomon. The authority to put upon it an 
allegorical interpretation, rests upon no Scripture ground; but such 
a ground, explicitly laid down, would be necessary to render the 
allegorical interpretation admissible in principle, and to direct its 
actual application. Unless a divine sanction and direction could be 
produced, no man has a right to assume it. I can conceive of 
no method of treating written documents that is more arbitrary, 
precarious, and destructive of certainty. By it, the whole testi- 
pons of the Scriptures might be broken up, the use of language 
would be exploded, and any words might be made to signify any 
thing. - This scheme was probably invented by some of the Alexan- 
drian Jews, whose carnal minds were enamoured with the Platonic 
and the Stoical inventions, for supporting the credit of the heathen 
mythology, by turning its fables into allegory. In the writings of 
Philo we see it largely displayed ; and the infatuation was imbibed 
by too many of the early Christians. Melancholy examples occur 
in the Epistle which unworthily bears the name of Barnabas, and in 
the commentaries of Origen, besides the writings of some others of 
the Fathers. If those examples were to be followed, the whole 
Scripture history would be destroyed, and the infidel scheme of 
Woolston would be fully realized. The extravagance appears to me 
to be, if possible, still greater, of applying the language of the Song 
of Solomon to the devotional exercises of the penitent believer in 
communion with his God and Saviour; for that language is far 
imdeed remote from the deep humility, the reverence and godly fear, 
which are the inseparable characteristics of all the prayers and praises 
of one, who, though pardoned and favoured with all spiritual bless- 
ings, can never, and would never forget the lowliness becoming a 
penitent sinner, when admitted to the presence of the Holy One. 





zine, September, 1833.) It is to be wished that his son, the Rev. Alfred Williams, 
of the Foundling Hospital, or some other competent person, would undertake to 
publish his improved edition. The papers which we inserted were the matured 
opinions of this venerable man, whose industry, intelligence, piety, and respectable 
scholarship, gave weight to his judgment on theological questions. We are sure 
Dr. Smith will feel interested in this note, and our readers also will be gratified to 
know who the individual was that excited this elaborate discussion. Though he is 
Sm there are others in our churches who entertain the same views, and who are at 
liberty, through our pages, to say to our learned friend, “I also will shew you mine 
opinion.”—EDITOR. 
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Further, this book declares no sacred truths, it includes no lessons of 
faith, obedience, and piety towards God, or of duty to man; it never 
introduces a devotional sentiment ; it makes no mention of Jehovah,* 
his dominion, his laws, his sanctuary, or his worship: it has no 
appearance of being a religious poem, didactic, devotional, or pro- 

tic. I can discover no sufficient evidence to conceive of it as any 
other than a pastoral eclogue, or a succession of eclogues, represent- 
ing, in the vivid colours of Asiatic rural scenery, with a splendour of 
artificial decoration, the honourable loves of a newly married bride 
and bridegroom, with some other interlocutors. 

Many excellent persons have maintained the divine authority of 
an allegorical sense, from those passages of Scripture which repre- 
sent the love, condescension, and protection of the Saviour towards 
his people, by the image of the marriage union. But let an impar- 
tial person read all those passages; let him observe the brevity of 
their touches, and their restriction to the ideas of Christ’s conferring 
gracious blessings upon his redeemed, and his receiving from them 
the homage of love and obedience ; and let him compare them with 
the style of this poem, loaded with the solicitous minuteness and 
luxurious richness of an oriental imagination; and let him ask whe- 
ther the former at all leads to the latter; and whether such an 
expansion of ideas and words could be justified, as a description of 
divine love and christian devotion, on any other ground than an 
express scriptural warrant. The union of Christ and his people is 
represented by various other figures, and particularly by that of the 
animal body, whose life, health, and energy are maintained by the 
presiding influence of the brain. He is ‘* the Head, from whom 
the whole body, fitly joined together and compacted by that which 
every joint supplieth, maketh increase :—we are members of his 
body, of his flesh, and of his bones.” Solomon was distinguished 
asawriter in Natural History. (1 Kings iv. 33.) Be it allowed 
me, then, to suppose that there had descended to us a System of 
Anatomy and Phisiology, written by him; should we have been at 
liberty to understand it in any other than its proper and natural 
sense? Should we have been warranted to turn it into a spiritual 
allegory ? 

_ Besides ; an allegorical interpretation of this exquisitely imagina- 
tive and impassioned poetry, cannot but be arbitrary, subjected to 
no certain rules, and endlessly varying according to the taste and 
feelings of interpreters. Hence, I must humbly express my con- 


* The close of ch. viii. 6, cannot be reckoned as an exception, whether written 
4s one word or divided by Mappik: “ flame of Jah,” i. e. as well rendered in our 
version, ‘‘ a most vehement flame.”’ It is the known idiom of the Hebrew writers 
to express the greatest kind of any object by subjoining a divine name; as “a 
city great unto God,” (Jonah iii. 3); “ a land of darkness of Jah,” dreadful 
gloom, (Jer. iii. 31); “trees of Jehovah,” (Ps. civ. 16); “ cedars of God,” 
(Ps. Ixxx. 11); “ mountains of God,” (Ps. xxxvi. 6;) ‘ wrestlings of God,” 

Gen. xxx. 8); “ garden of God,” (Ezek. xxviii. 13.) There can be no doubt 
that the origin of this mode of expressing eminence was an association with the 
power and majesty of God ; and its vernacular use would be beneficial to pious 
minds, however desecrated by the profane. The subject is largely discussed by 
John. Vorstius, in his Comm. de Hebraismis N. T. cap. xvi. xvii. 
on2 
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viction, that this Song can be rendered of no certain use for any of 
the purposes of inspired Scripture, ‘“‘for doctrine, for reproof, for 
correction, or for instruction in righteousness.” The most danger- 
ous application of it is frequently made by ignorant and enthusiastic 
men, setting themselves up as teachers, and who need nothing but 
a rash fancy and a presumptuous tongue, to make the words of the 
Song plastic to any sense or nonsense which they may long to utter. 
Thus a principle is encouraged, which is beyond description dan- 
gerous to the interests of real religion, and which is continually 
employed by the class of persons to whom I have alluded, for the 
purpose of torturing and misapplying any passage of the divine 
word. We may judge of the infatuating influence of this principle, 
from its effects on a mind so good and upright as that of Origen, 
who had imbibed it from the Judeo-Christian School of Alexandria. 
In his Commentaries and Homilies he sometimes, through his fond- 
ness for allegorizing, leaves us in doubt whether he does not actually 
deny the historical facts on which he grounds his spiritual lessons ; 
to say the least, he treats them with great irreverence. For instance; 
after largely dilating on a spiritualizing explication of some of the 
laws of Moses he says: ‘‘ If, according to this way of understand- 
ing them, we say that the Most High God gave laws to men, I think 
that the giving of the law will appear whole of the Divine Majesty. 
But, if we eden to the letter, and so take the things written in the 
law as the Jews and men in general understand them, I blush to say 
and acknowledge that God gave such laws.” (Opera, ed. Delarue, 
tom. ii. p. 226.) So upon Levit. vi. 24—30, he dares to say: 
** Unless we understand all these things in another sense than that 
which the literal text shows, as we have often before said when these 
{parts of Scripture] are read in the church, they will effect rather 
an obstacle and overturning to the Christian religion, than instruc- 
tion and edification.” g b. p. 205.) Many other lamentable passages 
of this kind occur, and even with relation to the gospel history: a 
serious warning against the love of allegory ! 

There are passages in the poem which give a considerable proba- 
bility to the supposition that some other than Solomon was its 
author. Such is the beautiful episode (chap. iii. 6—11), in which the 
poet describes one of the queens of Solomon (v. 10, mez mame oye) 
as carried in a palanquin with all royal magnificence, attended by 
a numerous guard of soldiers, and received by the king, who has 
come out to meet her with a correspondent display of grandeur. 
Then, through chap. iv. the bridegroom and his spouse felicitate 
themselves on their happiness, so far superior to that of royalty, in 
rural life, unencumbered with vain pomp, and at liberty to wa k at 
their own pleasure through all the kinds of country scenery, from 
the aromatic gardens and rich orchards, to the wildest mountain- 
range. hates passage appears to be an exquisitely delicate, but 


deeply severe reflection upon Solomon’s shameful polygamy, which 
the bridegroom, nobly exulting, contrasts with his own purity and 
happiness as the sole husband of a sole wife. «It is chap. vi. 4—10. 
The bridegroom describes his wife’s simple dress, without the gor- 
geousness which covered the dishonour and misery of the persons 
about to be mentioned ; and her native modest beauty, standing in 
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need of no art to set it off, yet forming such a contrast to the looks 
of those unhappy inhabitants of the palace, that its very loveliness 
struck them with awe. But no translation can do justice to the 
three remaining verses. The following attempt is as close as I can 
make it. Let the Hebrew reader observe the masculine pronoun, 
applied to the queens, conveying the cutting insinuation that poly- 
y had despoiled them of the true honour of their sex ;* and the 
contrast, so studiously marked by the thrice repeated feminine pro- 
noun, in the sweet picture of the uncontaminated bride. Then let 
the reader observe the burst of admiration in the inquiry made by the 
itiable victims, if not themselves the seductresses, of the criminal 
ing. The poet does not impute to them envious feeling : he does 
not vate their dishonour by exhibiting them as indulging any 
malignity ; but the sight of the spotless bride, unadorned, unat- 
tended, even pierces them with terror, and they are “‘abashed to 
see how awful goodness is !” 
“ Sixty, they ; queens ! 
Eighty ; mistresses ! 
And waiting maids, without number. 
One, she; my dove, my perfect one. 
One, she; to her mother [an honour :] 
Unsullied, she; to her who bare her [an honour. ] 
The daughters beheld her and blessed her ; 
The queens and the mistresses, and they praised her, [saying, ] 
‘ Who is this, that looketh forth as the rosy morn? 
Fair as the bright moon! Unsullied as the burning sun! 
Terrible as a bannered host!’ ” 


I now appeal to the judicious reader, whether these two passages, 
especially the latter, do not amount to a high probability, I sa 
even say a moral certainty, that this poem was not written by Solo- 
mon, but by a far happier person, we me to posterity. 

An argument of another kind arises from the passage last quoted. 
It shows that the poem was written after Solomon had tarnished his 
glory, and sinned against God, his people, and himself, by taking 
wives and concubines. Sixty and eighty are here mentioned, the 
numbers being perhaps put poetically, but yet yryeny that he 
had not arrived at the degree of harem-pomp (for it must have been 
mainly for pride and show), mentioned in 1 Kings xi. 3. May we 
not derive inn this little circumstance a probable indication for the 
date of the poem; that much agitated and difficult question? It 
seems to lead to the idea of its having been written after Solomon 
had entered upon the guilty career of multiplying wives, but before 
he had proceeded to the length mentioned in the history. I believe 
that those who ascribe the Song to Solomon, genera ly regard it 
as having been written in the beginning of his reign, and before the 
melancholy change in his character. It certainly could not be at- 
tributed to him in his old age. The circumstance is also deserving 


* This grammatieal irregularity occurs but seldom in the Hebrew text. 
Gesenius regards it as an incorrectness derived from vulgar life. (Lehrgebaude, 
§193.) It is used in some cases where only poverty, or an humble occupation, 
is the associated idea: but strong disapprobation, or abhorrence, is implied in 
Judges xix.24. Isa. iii. 16. Ezek. xiii. 20. Zech. v. 10. 
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of notice, that the poem cannot without difficulty be explained of 
the Egyptian princess whom Solomon married at the beginning 
of his reign; for there are expressions which seem to describe the 
eee as an Israelitess, whose father was dead, but her mother 
iving, who possessed an estate in her own right, and who had both 
a knot of step-brothers or sisters, who appear to have been not per- 
fectly cordial with her, and an own brother and sister, both younger 
than herself, and who tenderly loved her. (See Dr. Mason Good's 
Translation, Pref.; and the Rev. T. H. Horne’s Introd. to the 
Critical Study, §c. of the Holy Script. vol. iv. p. 133, seventh ed.) 
No absolute evidence that Solomon was the author can be drawn 
from the title, ‘‘ The Song of Songs, which is Solomon’s.” For few 
need to be informed that the titles to the sacred books, and those 
prefixed to many of the Psalms, like the epigraphs at the end of 
each of the epistles of Paul, were added by ancient editors: 
and that, however those in the book of Psalms are generally correct 
and always deserving of very high consideration, they are not cer- 
tainly a part of the original writing. 

Whatever weight the reasons here intimated may have upon the 
question, whether the Song of Solomon belonged to the Jewish 
canon, as it was sanctioned by our Lord and his apostles, they can 
have no influence upon the validity of our arguments from any part 
of the Old Testament, or upon any religious fact or principle what- 
soever. On the contrary, the exception confirms the rule, and places 
in a stronger light the inspired character of EVERY THING that is 
sacred or religious in the Hebrew writings. This Song has, so far as 
I can perceive, no relation of dependence, corroboration, or elucida- 
tion, with any of the facts, doctrines, promises, or precepts of either 
the Israelitish or the Christian economy. The truth remains unal- 
tered, that the Holy Scriptures of the Old Testament were given by 
inspiration of God, that their chief object is to testify of Christ, that 
this testimony is the spirit of prophecy, and that therein we have 
eternal life. 


It has been afflicting to me to learn that the preceding remarks 
on the Sona or Sotomon have given pain to some pious and 
learned persons. They regard the rejection of any book of the 
Hebrew Scriptures as inconsistent with holding the canonical autho- 
rity of the Old Testament as a whole. I gratefully acknowledge 
that the strictures which, publicly and privately, have been addressed 
to me, have been marked with candour and kindness. Yet I cannot 
feel myself at liberty to. suppress the foregoing passage, unless I 
could accompany the suppression with an avowal of a change of sen- 
timent upon the question. I conceive it therefore to be my duty to 
draw out a brief statement of the evidence on each side of the argu- 
ment ; submitting the whole to the reader’s serious judgment. 


REASONS IN FAVOUR. 


i. Our Lord and his apostles accepted and sanctioned the Hebrew 
writings held sacred by their countrymen, without making any 
exception: and we have ample reason for believing that all the 
books of the Old Testament, as they have descended to us, were 50 
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esteemed and accepted. I borrow the words of a divine, whose 
learning and piety adorn a royal professorship in one of the Univer- 
sities, and whose name would be an honour to this page, if I could 
think myself at liberty to mention it: ‘‘My argument may be 
stated in very short compass. It is this. There can really be no 
question but that the Canticles formed part of the canon in our 
Saviour’s time. The language, and in fact all history, utterly pre- 
eludes the possibility of its being later. We have hidapensen 
eatalogues from Palestine and Alexandria. But there can be no 
mestion that our Lord alluded to and sanctioned the Jewish canon. 
rewith the question is closed. We have then but to accept and 

to be thankful ; and pray God to enable us to understand his gift ; 
but not to criticise it, because it does not suit our @ priori notions.” 
ii. It is an error to suppose that the Jews, before their last dis- 
rsion, included all their national literature in the books which they 
Id sacred. They had exercised a careful discrimination. The 
rabbinical tradition (freed from what is manifestly fabulous) of the 
labours undergone by Ezra (called ‘the scribe,” sopher, on this 


account,) and Nehemiah,* in collecting and re-editing the sacred 
books, has much to recommend it from the nature of the case, not to 
say the necessity of its circumstances. The general fact of such a 
revision and authorization may be received as true, without admitting 
the fabulous inventions with which it has been disfigured. A 
similar care was exercised in subsequent times, till the canon was 
completed. The apocryphal books of the Wisdom of the Son of 


Sirach, the History of Tobit, and the first of the Maccabees, were 
originally written in Hebrew (7. e. Chaldee or Aramaic), and what 
we have are translations of those originals; but the Jews of Palestine 
never admitted those books, in either Hebrew or Greek, into the 
canon; though those of Alexandria seem to have so done. The re- 
jection of some books speaks in favour of the care and scrupulosity 
exercised, and guarantees our dependence on the fidelity which 
admitted others. The Song of Solomon, we have every ground to 
believe, was included in the canon both of Palestine and of the Jews 
in Egypt, long before the Christian era. 

e question, at what time the Old Testament canon was 
definitively settled, is surrounded with difficulties. The rabbinical 
legend,—that the whole of the then existing books were burned at 
the capture of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, that Ezra by divine 
Inspiration wrote them all anew, that then an ancient copy was 
brought to light which Jeremiah had rescued from destruction fifty 
years before, and that upon collating it with Ezra’s new copy, 
the two were found perfectly to agree,—we may well dismiss. But 
the fable had very probably an origin in the fact of Ezra’s care, 
upon the return, to collect the sacred books and multiply 
transcripts. That the active Nehemiah would not be wanting in 
his share of duty, we may infer from the very nature of the case ; 
and there is no reason to discredit the apocryphal testimony before 

* “The same things were also narrated in the records and memorials relating 
to Nehemiah, and that, [earaBadXopevog Br3\oOnxny] forming a library, he 
collected the writings concerning the kings and prophets, and those of David, 
and the epistles of kings concerning offerings.” 2 Maccab. ii. 13. 
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mentioned, 2 Maccab. ii. 13. The expression caraPaddcyevoe 
BiBroOjxny, relates not so probably to a considerable number of 
books, what we commonly call a library, as to thé single collection 
of sacred books ; or it might be the whole that existed of the Hebrew 
national literature. But who can with certainty decide ?—The 
earliest use of the word seems to have been for a book-case ; and 
afterwards it was applied to any literary collection, whether metho- 
dized or loose adversaria, which grouped together might equal a 
modern large volume: as the Bibliothece of Apollodorus, of Diodo- 
rus the Sicilian, of Photius, and others. Nehemiah’s collection 
could include the book of Malachi, for he most probably lived and 
prophesied before the death of either Ezra or Nehemiah. The quiet 
and comfort enjoyed by the Jews under the Persian government 
afforded opportunity and inducements for thus collecting, fixing, 
and circulating the sacred books: and the Talmudical statements 
concerning the Great Synagogue and the labours of its members in 
this respect, notwithstanding some remaining obscurities and diffi- 
culties, stand upon a foundation of high probability. A modern 
scholar, profoundly versed in Hebrew and rabbinical learning, gives 
it as the result of his minute investigation, ‘‘ that the Jewish tra- 
dition, when properly understood, is found to be in harmony with 
historical positive testimonies, and points out Ezra in union with 
other distinguished men of his time, as the person who completed 
the collection of the sacred writings.” (Hévernich’s Handbuch der 
histor. krit. Einleit. in d. A. T. vol. i. p. 49. Erlangen. 1836. 
The germ of that part of this larger work is to be found in the 
ee de Théol. Réf. by Havernick and Steiger, No. 2; Geneva, 
iii. It has been usual, from a remote antiquity, with those 
Oriental nations whose language and national descent show an 
affinity to the Hebrews, to express religious and devotional senti- 
ments under the disguise of amatory and drinking songs. The 
Mohammedan commentators upon Hafez ‘ have insisted that all 
his poems on love and wine are allegorical allusions to heavenly 
and moral subjects.”—‘ By wine—the poet invariably means de- 
votion ;—by the breeze—an illapse of grace ;—by perfume, the hope 
of the divine favour; by the tavern or banqueting house, a retired 
oratory ; by its keeper, a sage instructor; by beauty, the perfection 
of the Supreme Being; and by wantonness, mirth, and ebriety, re- 
ligious ardour and disregard of all terrestrial thoughts and objects.” 
( Richardson’s Selections from the Odes of Hafez; by S. Rousseau; 
p- 15. Hindley, in the Asiatic Researches, vol. iii. there quoted.) 
iv. The covenant-relation which subsisted between Jehovah and 
the people of Israel, is very frequently, in the Old Testament, repre- 
sented by the emblem of a married pair. The generous husband sees 
the object of his affection, a miserable outcast, in the most wretched 
and forlorn condition; he rescues her, betroths her, enriches her with 
the most costly ornaments, confers upon her a royal dowry, and 
blesses her with a princely progeny; she pe ungrateful and 
faithless in the most rrameful manner ; yet, after all the violations of 
her marriage-vows, he pardons her, restores her to her lost felicity, 
and confers new favours upon her. (See Hosea i. ii. iii. Ezek. xvi. 
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Jer. iii. Is. li. 17—23.) And the relation of Christ to his church 
under the gospel-economy is predicted in the Old Testament, and 
described in the New Testament, by the most pure and pleasing 

resentations of the marriage state. In Ps. xlv. Is. liv. Ixii. 4, 5. 
2 Cor. xi. 2. Rom. vii. 4. Eph. v. 23—32. Rev. xix. 7; xxi. 2—9. 
The following passages are proposed as designed allusions : ch. i. 3, 
—“‘the virgins love thee”—1 Pet. i. 8: ver. 4,—** draw me”— 
Hos. xi. 4. John xii. 32: ver. 7.—** feedest”—Is. xl. 11. John 
x. 3: ——ch. ii. 3 :—“ fruit” —Matt. xxvi. 29: ver. 8.—** voice 
of my beloved”—John x. 3, 4: ch.iv. 1, 7,—* fair,—no spot 
in thee,”—Eph. v. 27: ch. v. 2,—“* my beloved—knocketh,”— 
Rev. iii. 20: ch. vi. 10,—*‘ fair as the moon, clear as the sun,” 
Rev. xii. 1:——ch. viii. 14,—‘* Make haste, my beloved,”— 
Rev. xxii. 17, 21. 

v. From the earliest and best antiquity this book has been held 
as divine, and explained as allegorical, by both Jews and Christians. 
The Targum (Chaldee paraphrase) upon it, takes it up without 
scruple, as a figurative description of the peculiarly gracious conduct 
of the God of Israel towards his people, in delivering them from the 
Egyptian slavery, conferring upon dun his singular favours during 
their wanderings in the wilderness, and finally settling them in the 

romised land. Aben Ezra, one of the most judicious of the 

bies, exclaims, ‘‘ Abhorred, abhorred, be the thought that the 
Song of Songs should be put among the works of fleshly lust! On 
the contrary, it must be understood in the way of parable: and 
unless its loftiness were great, it would not have been put into the 
collection of the sacred writings; and there is no difference of 
opinion upon it.” (Seb. Munsteri Annot.) Aben Ezra lived in 
the twelfth century. He followed the Targum in the opinion, that 
the book figuratively represented the history of his nation, from 
Abraham to the coming of the Messiah. That Christians generally, 
from Origen doemnch, have regarded it as a representation of the 
mutual love of Christ and the church, is too well known to need 


being enlarged upon. 




















REASONS ON THE CONTRARY SIDE. 


i. It is, I deeply feel and readily acknowledge, an awful thing to 
sppear to go in contravention to the generally assumed position 
our Lord and his apostles recognised the writings received as 
sacred by the Jews at that time, as the exclusive and entire canon. 
But I humbly request that it may be considered what is meant by 
the term canon, or rule ; and whether that meaning can be attached 
to a composition which has not in it a sentence, or a single word, 
possessing the nature of a rule, directory, standard, or prescription 
whatsoever, in reference to facts, or doctrines, or precepts, or any 
thing at all of a religious kind ; except upon a plan of translating 
us terms and ideas into another hind of subjects, of which not the 
shadow of intimation is given in the composition itself, and against 
which I am bound in conscience to protest, as destructive of the 
certainty of language, and by inevitable consequence inflicting a 
P injury upon the records of revealed truth. If we cannot 
VOL. I. N.S. : 
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depend upon the definite and constant meaning of the words and 
iveon of sentences, as drawn out by honest philolo Y, We may as 
well shut our books, resign ourselves to impious indifference, or fall 
back into the bosom of the pretended infallible church. When I 
reflect upon the difficulties, using the mildest term, which arise 
from an endeavour to convert passages containing matter merely 
genealogical, topographical, numerical, civil, military, fragments of 
antiquity domestic or national, presenting no character whatever 
of religious matter,—into a rule of faith and manners,—I feel it 
impossible to accept the conclusion; I can find no end to my 
anxiety, no rest for my faith, no satisfaction for my understanding, 
till I embrace the sentiment that the qualities of sanctity and inspira- 
tion belong only to the religious and theological element which is 
diffused through the Old Testament; and that, where this element is 
absent, where there is nothing adapted to communicate “ doctrine, 
reproof, correction, or instruction in righteousness,” nothing fitted 
to ‘* make the man of God perfect, thoroughly furnished unto every 
good work,”—there, we are not called to acknowledge any inspira- 
tion, nor warranted to assume it. Thus I regard as inspired Scrip- 
ture, all that refers to holy things, all that can bear the character of 
‘‘ Oracles of God ;”’ and admit the rest as appendages, of the nature 
of private memoirs, or public records, useful to the antiquary and 
the philologist, but which belong not to the rule of faith, or the di- 
rectory of practice. To this extent, and to this only, can I regard 
the sanction of the New Testament as given to the inspiration of 
the Old. In other words; the quality of inspiration, forming the 
ground of faith and obedience, inkenes in every sentence, paragraph, 
or book, which, either directly or by implication, contains religious 
truth, precept, or expectation. This, I humbly think, leaves us 
every thing that a Christian can wish for; and it liberates us from 
the pressure of difficulties, which have often furnished the enemies 
of revealed truth with pretexts for serious objections. Inspiration 
belongs to rELIGI0us objects; and to attach it to other things is to 
lose sight of its nature, and misapply its design. 

ii. The total silence of our Lord and the apostles in relation to 
this book, appears to authorize the supposition that it was little 
known or regarded by the Jews of Palestine, and that both our 
great Teacher and his inspired servants were not desirous of raising 
it out of obscurity or oblivion. To a negative argument like this, 
much weight could not be attached, unless the case were such as 
rendered some mention or allusion in a high degree probable: but 
such is the case before us. If the Canticles be a sacred work, and 
still more if it were divinely inspired, an allegorical meaning must 
be imputed to it: for the obvious and literal sense will yield only a 
richly adorned pastoral poem, celebrating chaste and honourable 
love. Since, therefore, some kind of allegorical interpretation be- 
comes thus necessary, we cannot assume one of slight oe ae, 
The subject of the allegory cannot be considered as any thing less 
dignified and holy than the sublime union of the Messiah and his 
saletnal and sanctified church; for the rabbinical form of the 
assumed allegory is equivalent to that, when transferred to the 
principles of Christianity. Now that topic is so eminently spiritual 
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and evangelical, so consonant with the chief and immediate designs 
of the gospel, so closely in harmony with the entire spirit of the 
New Testament, that it seems next to impossible that the heavenly 
teachers who were completing the edifice of revelation, should have 
omitted all reference to a book which, by the supposition, stands 
pre-eminently above all the other Old Testament writings as an 
anticipation of New Testament privileges and piety. An able 
defender of the divine character of the book says: I contend for 
it, because I consider it as the holy of holies in the sacred volume.” 
(Congreg. Magaz. for 1830, p. 299.) With regard to an inspired 
poem of such exalted character, is it conceivable that the New Testa- 
ment should be entirely silent? The representation, in passages of 
the New Testament before referred to, of the union of Christ and 
his church by the symbol of conjugal love, much increases the force 
of this argument; for the affinity of subject would make such a 
reference so natural, so probable, that we might even say it would 
be unavoidable. 

It may be justly remarked that it seems impossible, on fair 
grounds, to find a place for the Song in the enumeration given by 
Josephus. Those who are determined to have it there, put it 
among ‘ the Four” which * contain Hymns addressed to God, and 
Admonitions for the conduct of life.” But those four must be the 
Psalms, Job, Proverbs, and Ecclesiastes. The only resource is to 
join the Song with the Ecclesiastes, with which it has no affinity, 
except that of assumed authorship: a very arbitrary combination, 
especially if looked at in the light of Josephus’s description,— 
“ Hymns—and Precepts.” 

iii. Admitting most readily all that has been said on the figura- 
tive use of the marriage-contract and state, in the Old and the New 
Testament, to shadow forth the gracious covenant of God with men, 
and the moral union of Christ with sincere believers, whether consi- 
dered individually or in their social capacity, as forming the entire 
body of the true church; it does not follow, from those premises 
alone, that the Song of Solomon is a representation of those great 
objects. In all the passages of Scripture which sustain that repre- 
sentation, the manner is quite different from the strain of thought 
and expression in this poem. In them the general idea of the mar- 
riage union is chiefly dwelt upon; it is sparingly broken up into 
parts, and when it is so, those parts are few, rarely going beyond 
the necessary and obvious circumstances of the bridal dress and the 
acclaiming attendants ; and universally the religious signification is 
80 constantly, and as it were solicitously made prominent, that one 
can scarcely find a sentence in which it is not presented in terms so 

lain, that the most superficial reader is compelled to perceive it. 
ut, in the instance before us, we see an extreme difference. The 
chief subject, the actual marriage, is indeed implied, but only in a 
slight and remote manner; while the particulars of scenery, action, 
and conjugal endearment, in a luxuriant profusion of decoration and 
colouring, form the whole composition. If the sacred union of the 
Redeemer and his faithful people be supposed to be that chief sub- 
ject, the central point, we scarcely or not at all find it, through the 
312 
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crowding and intricacy of the embellishments. Those minute cir- 
cumstances form the perplexity of sober expositors ; and they supply 
inexhaustible materials to persons who are little anxious about prin- 
ciples, rules, and consistency of interpretation ; since an inventive 
talent, a fertile fancy, and sometimes the assumption of direct inspi- 
ration, supersede with them the ordinary means of discovering the 
sense.*—I have endeavoured, in a serious and impartial spirit, to 
compare the passages of Scripture, adduced by judicious writers as 
parallels in sentiment and phraseology to expressions in this book : 
but I must confess that they do not work conviction upon my mind. 
I may be too tenacious; my judgment may be warped: but I must 
confess myself unable to discern any more or closer resemblances 
than may be found by comparing with each other numerous works, 
sacred or classical, ancient or modern, especially such as abound in 
poetical and ornamented diction. I confess myself unable to find 
any ground for either of the positions which those respectable writers 
aim to establish; namely, allusions in subsequent inspired writers 
to this Song; or terms and phrases which, in consequence of being 
pre-eminently employed in sacred significations, may be reasonably 
presumed to have been so intended as they occur here. Indeed I 
find the contrary: those terms and phrases, when studied by a care- 
ful regard to their connexion (a means of investigation which can 
never be safely omitted), appear to me naturally and fully to adjust 
themselves to the scenery and actions of the literal sense. 

iv. Great stress is laid upon the fact, that the religious application 
of passages from this book has been of eminent spiritual benefit to 
Christians ; and that commentaries, sermons, ad occasional cita- 
tions from it, have been greatly blessed in promoting the holiness 
and consolation of pious persons. I pray the mercy of God to keep 
me from any approach to the inflicting of a wound on the tenderest 
christian heart, or undervaluing any of the means of producing 
sacred impressions, or the presumptuous sin of even the smallest 
reflection upon the work of the Holy Spirit. But I would entreat a 
candid attention to the consideration, that a truly religious sentiment 
makes its way to the heart in whatever words it may be clothed; 
that the effect, under the Divine influence, is from the sentiment ; 
that fragmentary clauses and sentences, which express a sacred and 
edifying sentiment with peculiar pertinence and force, may often be 
derived from authors who are far hens being sacred, especially poets;t 


* « With respect to the Song of Songs, the author professes his adherence to 
the mystical interpretation ; not so much because that is the view of the church 
and the earliest of the holy Fathers, but much more since he believes that the 
Spirit hath here testified to him what is truth—Seek not the meaning of this 
Song in the way of rational reflection: that is of no use. Seek it not in the 
school of a stagnant lifeless orthodoxy. It is the Spirit alone that here searches 
the deep things, and teaches to read these hi lyphics.” — (Predigten aus dem 
Lied der Lieder, von Dr. F. W. Krummacher ; Vorrede, vi. vii. 1826.) 

+ How many passages of /Eschylus, Euripides, Pindar, and others, are admi- 
rably susceptible of being a vehicle of sublime truths and practical injunctions 
in religion! How aptly, powerfully, and beautifully might a few lines of Virgil 
( €n. vi. 126—131,) be applied to describe the most momentous truths in the 
system of vital Christianit P These six lines comprise a body of experimental 
divinity! 
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and that phrases which we have been accustomed to hear cited in 
religious intercourse, acquire a tenderness and a power not inherent 
in their original meaning. In the devout writings of Bogatsky,* 
many of the daily meditations are built upon passages of the Apo- 
crypha: and the matter thus brought forth is of the same excellent 
and edifying character as the other parts of the work. The prin- 
ciple of the case is stated by President Edwards: ‘ A mistake may 
be the occasion of a gracious exercise, and consequently a gracious 
influence of the Spirit of God, Rom. xiv. 6; by this it is very evi- 
dent that there may be true exercises of grace, a true respect to the 
Lord, and particularly a true thankfulness, which may be occasioned 
by an erroneous judgment and practice; and consequently, an error 
may be the occasion of those truly holy exercises that are from the 
infallible Spirit of God.” ( Treatise concerning Religious A ffections, 
P. II, § xii.) To speak more exactly; it is not the error that is the 
proximate instrument of these good and holy affections, but it is 
some truth which has become associated with that error. 

v. In no part of this composition is it affirmed, or in any way 
implied, that it is an allegory. Such an intimation is given in every 
instance of Bible allegory, either in the internal structure or by some 
annexed expression, so that the sense and design cannot be mistaken.+ 
(See Judges ix. 7—20. 2 Kings xiv. 9,10. Ps. xlv. Ixxx. Is. v.1-7. 
Ezek. xvi. ; xxxvii. 1-14;-—the parables of our Lord ;—Acts x. 10-17; 
Gal. iv. 22-31;—the Apocalyptic pense Yet, if this book were 
designed to be understood upon the principle of allegory, the peculiar 
importance of the case would have rendered it in the highest degree 
necessary that some definite information should have been given of 
such a design ; or some clear assertion made that would have guided 
us safely to the true sense and meaning. While such admonitions are 
afforded in all other instances, it seems unaccountable that no guid- 
ing star shines here, where it is needed so much more indeed than 
in any other case of parable or allegory that I am able to assign. 

For want of such an authoritative declaration, or some other sure 
guide, eminent interpreters have differed remarkably in their modes 
of resolution. The Chaldee Targum finds in the Song a history of 
the Israelitish nation, from the giving of the Law on Sinai to the 
coming of the Messiah. The later Jews generally, though not with- 
out exception, have followed that interpretation. Origen wrote 
ample comments upon this book, a portion of which and two 


* Trefer, not to his Golden Treasury, but to a subsequent and much larger 
work, entitled (Tagliches Haus-Buch, u. s. w.) A Book of Domestic Devotion 
for the Children of God, consisting of Meditations and Prayers for every Day in 
the Year; in two very large volumes, Halle, 1749. 

t A judicious writer says,—‘ Parables and allegories do not always carry with 
them their own key. The statement of Nathan to David (2 Sam. xii. 1—4,) was 
not even suspected to be a parable.” (Congr. Mag. June 1830.)—It seems to 
me by no means certain that David did not suspect the purport of the parable. 
Any disinterested bystander would have seen it at once. It is, alas! very con- 
ceivable that his wounded pride and guilty conscience led him ¢o affect not to per- 
ceive the prophet’s drift ; expecting that Nathan would retire without venturing 
fo push the spear. If he really did not perceive it, I cannot avoid thinking that 
his insensibility wus the result of jndicial blindness. 
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Homilies are extant, but for the most part in the translations of 
Rufinus and Jerome. He admits an historical sense, and adds to 
it a spiritual one, as a dramatic epithalamium, in which the Church, 
or the soul of a believer, on the one side, and the Redeemer on the 
other, sublimely converse together. The Fathers almost univer- 
sally follow this course. ‘‘ The Catholic divines,” says the learned 
Sebastian Munster, “ find here all the mysteries of Christ and the 
ehurch.” Bernard of Clairvaux makes a threefold sense, the histo- 
rical, the moral, and the spiritual. Luther has written an Exposition 
of the Song, regarding it as a figurative and flowery description of 
Solomon’s civil government. Succeeding expositors, both Romanist 
and Protestant, have generally followed in the train of the Fathers ; 
some carrying their explanations of the imagery to the minutest par- 
ticulars, while some content themselves with a general application to 
Christ and the church, without racking their invention to find out 
correspondencies for all the particulars. Grotius, Lightfoot, and 
others, have made the primary sense to refer to the marriage of 
Solomon with the Egyptian princess; in which they have been fol- 
lowed by many, notwithstanding the apparently insuperable objections 
to this hypothesis. Hug regards the book as an attempt, made in 
the time of Hezekiah, to reunite the feeble remnant of the Ten- 
Tribe kingdom to that of Judah. E. F. C. Rosenmiiller conceives 
the two represented personages to be Solomon and Heavenly Wis- 
dom, according to the personification in Prov. viii. and ix. Nor are 
these all the expositions of the supposed allegory, which have been 
proposed by learned and good men. 

After reviewing all the hypotheses of allegory that have come to 
my knowledge, I am bound to confess that I can find no satisfactory 
proof of any one, no solid basis on which a theological, or an ascetic, 
or a moral interpretation can he fixed: they appear to have had no 
foundation in the ascertainable intention of the writer, but to have 
arisen solely out of the ingenuity and the fertile imagination of their 
different inventors. Yet such a solid basis of interpretation is abso- 
lutely necessary, in order to the use of any writing, with conviction 
to the mind, as a vehicle of divine testimony or authority. Where 
in this book do we find a doctrine for our faith or a precept for our 
obedience, a warning for our admonition or a promise for our con- 
solation? All of these are indeed propounded by excellent men, in 
their comments, deductions, and paraphrases ; but to me they appear 
to be not in the book, but in the interpretation; and, though true 
and edifying in a high degree, to have flowed entirely from the other 
books of the sacred volume, the Psalms, the Prophets, and above all 
the New Testament. 

vi. It appears to me a consideration not destitute of 7 ae 
that both the Rabbinical Jews, and some among the early Christians, 


represent this book as unfit to be read by persons in general ; the 
former excluding all who are under thirty years of age, and the latter 
more reasonably forbidding it to those who are not morally qualified 
by purity of mental habits. It is true that those Jews extended 
the prohibition to the account of the creation in Genesis, and the 
visions in the beginning of Ezekiel: but the motive in those cases was 
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some supposed pow | to the understanding, while in the one 
before us it was assumed to be an exposure to moral danger of the 

ions. Now it is altogether contrary to the genius of revelation, 
under either the Old or the New Testament, to possess esoteric doc- 
trines or expositions of doctrine, or concealed books. It is a part of 
the glory of genuine revelation to have no mysteries, as the heathen 
had, into which only select persons were to be initiated. There are 
indeed passages in the Pentateuch and the Old Testament historical 
books, which are not desirable to be publicly read, but this is purely 
on account of the archaic simplicity of some expressions, a simpli- 
city consistent in that state of society with the most perfect purity 
and gravity: but that a whole book, which is maintained to consist 
entirely of the sublimest ascents of devotion, the purest exercises 
of the divine life in the human soul,—should yet be unfit for general 
use, appears not well in accordance with the idea of writings given 
for men’s universal benefit, to make them ‘‘ wise unto salvation.” 
It would be unjust to represent this as an opinion held generally by 
Christians: but, hamah. it may be disowned in theory, is it not 
acknowledged practically? Do soberminded persons feel easy in 
reading the Song of Solomon to their families, except by a method 
of drawing attention, far away from the text, to some comment 
which is spread as a covering completely over it, as a beautiful shell 
conceals its molluscous inhabitant? Have any ancient or modern 
Lectionaries appointed this Song, or portions of it, to be read in 
churches? Or do Christian ministers, who are at liberty to select 
their own church lessons, commonly or frequently take them from 
this book? Do they not, in act at least, confess that an insuperable 
moral feeling stands in the way ? 

After the endeavour to review and compare the preceding argu- 
ments, on each side, I am bound to confess myself still unable to 
regard the book called the Song of Solomon as a part of Holy Scrip- 
ture, given by inspiration of God, the standard of faith and rule of 
obedience. 

Such is the result of a renewed examination of this question, with 
no little anxiety. It is my earnest prayer, that if I am in error, not 
one of my readers may be misled by me. Let every one, in simplicity 
and godly sincerity, examine, pray, and determine for himself; and 
may truth and piety in all things triumph! 





Learned persons who have attended to the recent and wonderfully successful 
endeavours to decipher the pictured monuments of ancient Egypt, have brought 
to light some representations, of which I borrow the following account from the 
Foreign Quarterly Review, vol. xvi. p. 321, Jan. 1836. A profile exists which 
there is reason to believe is that of Rehoboam. A copy of it is in the Saturday 
Magazine, vol. iii. p. 144. The reviewer of Rossellini, the younger Cham- 
pollion, and Wilkinson, on the Egyptian Antiquities, says, “ In the whole range 
of phonetic interpretation, we venture to assert that nothing more convincingly 
clear, than the reading by which this individual is identified as a Jew, can be 
found. The words Melek Ioudah (king of Judah) are most distinctly expressed ; 
and the symbol, ‘holy mountain,’ is subjoined.” After citing 2 Chron. xii. 2, 
3, 4, 9, the reviewer proceeds: “ Shishak had two daughters, one married sub- 
sequently to Jeroboam, the head of the ten revolted tribes, the other to Solomon. 
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Solomon, as allowed by the Jewish law, had another wife, an Ammonite princess, 
who was the mother of Rehoboam, and who of course had the pre-eminence over 
the tian wife, as the royal source of the favoured race destined to terminate 
in the Messiah. . It may be safely inferred that unfavourable dispositions towards 
Solomon were created at the Egyptian court by this circumstance. The Egyptian 
princess in Solomon’s , who throughout employs Egyptian illustrations, and 
compares the princely address of her lover to the harmonious action of the horses 
in her father Pharaoh’s chariot, (and they were indeed unmatched in beauty, as 
the monuments show,) speaks of herself as being dark, as all the tian 
women were, but handsome. She says that ‘the Sun (Phra or Pharaoh) has 
looked upon her,’ and refers mysteriously to some anger of her ‘ mother’s sons,’ 
either at fer love or at her marriage. But, if the princess was compelled, as it 
is clear she would be, to play a subordinate part to the Ammonitish queen in 
Solomon’s harem, with no chance of the Egyptian line succeeding to the throne, 
the politicians of Shishak’s court would have had good reason to be dissatisfied, 
considering the magnificent dowry he had bestowed upon his daughter in 
marriage—the key fortress of Migdolo, and the sea-port of Ezion Gezer [Geber?] 
on the Red Sea, communicating with the wealth of India. Hence a very clear 
insight is given us into the motives why Shishak and his sons, the ‘ angry 
brothers’ of Solomon's wife, should encourage the rebellion of Jeroboam against 
Solomon’s son Rehoboam; and why Shishak should give him the second 
daughter as his wife, as he had already given his sister to Hadad, another rebel 
against Solomon. This circumstance explains the motives which prompted 
Shishak to ‘come up’ against Jerusalem, and render Rehoboam his tributary, 
as recorded in the preceding p' ‘ 

“One of the most remarkable events in recent Egyptian discovery is, the 
striking illustration which it supplies of the above romantic passage in ancient 
history, and of the splendid dramatis persone thus brought upon the stage. 
Rossellini, like a magician, evokes from the tomb, after so long an interval, the 
chief of the very characters referred to, in all the vivid accuracy of physiogno- 
mical outline, in the costume they wore when living, and with singular asso- 
ciations of contemporary details, The portrait of Shisbak is brought before us; 
the portrait of Shishak the younger, and of Osorchon, the brothers-in-law of 
Solomon, and possibly the ‘ angry brothers’ referred to; the portrait of his son 
Rehoboam ; and, in all probability, if the analogical inferences of a recent 
traveller are to be believed, the portrait of the Egyptian princess, Solomon’s 
wife ; who evidently, from the structure of the Sacred Opera (for so it is,) called 
Solomon’s Song—but, in fact, consisting of some forty songs, in every possible 
variety of mood and measure, including rhyme,—would appear to have been 
part contributor with Solomon in that production. It is indeed most singular, 
that not only the Canticles are characterized throughout by Egyptian associations, 
but the chief songs among the Psalms relating to Solomon, of which we may 
specify the four following,—the 21st, the 45th, the 72d, and the 110th. The 
last especially (and we may add that Champollion supported this view by 
expecting to find antique portions of the Psalms among the Egyptian inscrip- 
tions,) is the more remarkable point, inasmuch as, with our present imperfect 
knowledge of the phonetic and symbolic languages, it might be with care and 
accuracy transfused into the form of an hieroglyphical inscription. The other 
three resemble —(the 72d strikingly)—the formulary of inscriptions on the 
obelisks. ; 

‘* If the evidences which tend to identify the above princess, the Egyptian 
wife of Solomon, with two female portraits, one at Karnac, and one in the valley 
of the Queen’s tombs, prove correct, imagination will have no reason to disap- 
point itself, as it generally does, on finding its beau-ideal of beauty or accom- 
plishment sinking, when brought to the test of ocular evidence, so much beneath 
anticipation. She is the same princess in fact, whose full-length portrait, in 
one of the Queen’s tombs, startled Champollion, according to his own con- 
fession, by its beauté éclatante. Nor does the portrait of the same personage, 
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pow given by Rossellini, in any degree belie Champollion’s admiring description. 
It is that of a lady who, by any connoisseurs or artists of any period, would be 
jounced of consummate beauty; and it is singular that in the inscription 
associated with her name, she is called, like Amense the wife of the first 
Amenophis, by the chastely affectionate epithet which Solomon confers upon her 
of ‘ sister bride,’—which, as well as the situation of the tomb where the portrait 
is found, indicates that she was one of the Palladi or royal nuns, dedicated by a 
temporary vow of virginity to the services of Ammon, and considered as his 
‘virgin wives.’ ””— Foreign Quarterly Review, vol. xvi. pp. 320, &e. 1835. 
grounds of a presumption that the bride, celebrated in the Song, was an 
Israelitess, have been adverted to above (p. 49.) If the arguing of the Reviewer 
should be thought decisive in favour of the more usual hypothesis, and especially 
if any future deciphering of the phonetic signs should throw additional weight 
into that scale, those presumptions must be given up. Several of them are 
indeed differently interpreted and are brought forward by the Reviewer as allu- 
sions to an Egyptian birth and Egyptian politics; for the others, oe 
the vineyards at Baal-Hamon, other explications must be adopted. But, among 
the extreme difficulties which lie upon the whole question, we must not be 
ised if some prove insuperable. However, these elucidations from the 
monuments of Egypt go far to confirm our oft-repeated remark, that no sacred 
or religious signification can, with any semblance of proof, be attributed to the 


poem. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A REVISED AND AMENDED EDITION OF 
THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 
( To the Editor.) 

Sir,—Though I was deeply interested in Mr. Walford’s paper on a 
tevision and correction of our present authorised version of the 
Scriptures, I was in danger, amidst the multiplicity of my engage- 
ments, of passing it by without further notice. But subsequent re- 
flection has convinced me that this would be a dereliction of duty ; 
and though the same pressure of more immediately imperative engage- 
ments prevents my attempting any thing worthy of the majestic 
scheme; I still beg your acceptance, when I say, silver and gold 
have I none, but such as I have give I unto thee. 

The demand for improvement in our English Bible I may consider 
as admitted; for, notwithstanding the indiscriminate laudation of 
which Mr. Walford justly complains, the better educated ministers 
in every denomination so frequently criticise the authorised version 
as to neutralize the praise. My own conviction is, that our whole 
attention should be directed to the practicability of the scheme, in- 
cluding the formation of the improved version, and the introduction 
of it into general use. 

In the first place, then, I am satisfied that we ought not to wait 
for authority, or national co-operation. Of this, the temper of the 

nt times, which is more likely to be aggravated than ameliorated 
or the next quarter of a century, forbids all expectation. Though I 
wish, I cannot hope, that I may be mistaken ; and therefore, I say, 
we must not expose ourselves to the reiteration of the reproach, 
« Si quid 

Est animum, differs curandi tempus in annum? 

Dimidinm facti, qui cepit, habet, sapere aude : 

Incipe: vivendi qui recté prorogat horam 

Rusticus expectat dum defluat amnis,”’ 

VOL. I. N. 8. 3K 
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If the authorities in church and state would attempt any improve- 
ment in the authorised version, we should not be allowed to have 
any influence in it. The aim of King James’s translators was to 
avail themselves of the proposal of ‘the Puritans, in order to procure 
a Bible more favourable to the hierarchy, and they succeeded, greatly 
to the injury of truth. Another revision from the same quarter 
would, I fear, only aggravate the evil. 

My advice, therefore, would be, let us who wish for the thing, set 
about it at once, in the fear of God, and hope for his blessing, who 
will give us ultimate success. 

The only question is, have we the means? I think we have. 
The expense, I am aware, will be great; but for this adequate pro- 
vision may be made. The purchase of books, perhaps of MSS., the 
remuneration of those who devote their time to the work, and the 

etting out of the first edition, may cost several thousands of pounds. 

ut there are among us those who would lend sufficient sums for 
those objects, and the sale of the work would ultimately defray them 
and all other expenses. The Congregational Hymn-book may be 
adduced in proof. 

As I deem it superfluous to say, that the aim should be to pro- 
duce, not that sort of thing which shall be like the soi-disant 
improved version of the New Testament, the creed of a party; but 
to our best judgments the mere transfusion of the Hebrew and Greek 
into our own tongue; it should be done in the most open manner. 
Let each sheet, like those of the O mirificam edition of the Greek Testa- 
ment, be exhibited to view before the impression be struck off. Let it 
be sent to the universities, English and foreign, wherever English is 
likely to be known; and in fact, wherever the sheet will be most 
severely criticised, and thus let the work be conducted to the end. 
To avoid unnecessarily deferring the practical effects, it may be best 
to begin with the New Testament, which may thus come into use 
before the old; but the whole should be kept in view as one work. 

There should be two editions; the larger well furnished with 
marginal references, and notes, not theological, but purely illustra- 
tive of the propriety of alterations wherever they occur; and the 
smaller, either without any reference, or with a very select portion. 

Such improvements may be made in the printing as to secure 
to the work the most decided patronage of the best Mecenas, the 

ublic. 

: This leads me to notice a question of the greatest moment. How 
can an improved version be introduced into general use without 
authority? Those who know the state of things at the commence- 
ment of Christianity, at the Reformation, and before King James's 
version was made, will find no difficulty in saying, “‘ Very well. 
Others, however, will feel this to be a serious affair. If the subject 
be taken up seriously, it will be necessary to give more minute 
attention to this part of it; till then, I say no more, than that I am 
persuaded this should not, for a moment, check the project. 

But to point out the way in which the thing will work may be 
desirable. The new version will come first into the hands of 
ministers, who must be expected to be its first patrons. They 
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will, in their expositions and comments on their texts, observe 
wherein it differs from the old version, and will show that, in many 
instances, it agrees with the original renderings of the larger 
Bibles, and that the people will see that it has the authority of our 
present translators. In many instances they will observe, that 
names in the New Testament are given to the same persons in the 
same way as in the old; for example, Joshua, in Hebrews iv. 8. 

They will be reminded that the same word occurs in Acts xx, 28, 
as is elsewhere rendered bishops, and whether we adopt the one 
or the other, they will see that our practice is uniform, and there- 
fore not calculated to mislead. 

The richer or more studious members of our churches will soon 
be led, by these references, to the new version, to peruse it, and 
the next step will be to bring it with them to church, or furnish 
their pews with a copy. A chapter may then be read occasionally 
from the new version, previous notice being given, and the points 
of difference being noticed, and occasionally justified. 

This process will awaken increased attention to the original, not 
only among ministers, but also among the better educated of our 

ivate Christians; and who will not expect high advantages to 

llow ? 

The great fear of many will be the outery that will be raised ; 
“they have got a new Bible!” The power of this bugbear, how- 
ever, will depend on the version itself. If this be incontrovertibly 
superior to the old, sensible people will say, ‘‘so much the better ; 
it was high time. We had often wished to see such a thing, but 
had never hoped for it, and are now much indebted to those who 
have laboured so nobly for our benefit.” 

Let us settle it in our minds that the new version can never be 
erushed, or even impeded, but by the well founded criticisms of 
competent scholars. Against these, therefore, it should be armed, 
by the most scrupulous care, before it comes out, that it may 
spring forth a Minerva, armed cap a pied. 

At the same time, I must be allowed to express my hope that it 
will not attempt too much, and then the mass will easily reply 
to the charge of a new Bible, that it seems to them their old friend 
in a new coat. For the alterations, however needed, should not 
be very numerous, though sometimes very important. 

“* Si quid novisti rectius istis 
Candidus imperti : si non, his utere mecum.” 

The diminution of the excise duty on paper will enable us better 
to compete with the Universities, which obtain the drawback, even 
if we should not be able to obtain the same favour. Hoping that 
some correspondent of greater leisure will immediately resume 
this scheme of incalculable importance, I remain, . 

ETH. 
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ON THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF UNITARIANISM AND 
UNIVERSALISM IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


No. IV. 


In my last letter I assigned three causes which ually but widely 
corrupted the true gospel in the churches of Boston, and, in some 
measure, of New England. These causes were; 1. The theocratic 
law, which for more than forty years required membership in the 
Church as essential to the rights of citizenship. 2. The intro- 
duction of the Half-way Covenant plan; and, 3. The doctrine 
that the Lord’s oeaper is a means of regeneration; and that, 
as such, it may be lawfully partaken of by the unregenerate of a 
serious character, who profess a desire to obtain religion. 

These causes, and especially the last-named, greatly lowered the 
standard of piety in the churches, and eventually corrupted them by 
the admission of unconverted members and unworthy ministers into 
the sacred office. Whitfield, in his visits to America, perceived this, 
and lamented it. “‘ Many,” says he, “‘ that preach the Gospel, I fear, 
do not experimentally know Christ; although I cannot see much 
world] sieauiean to tempt them to take upon them the sacred func- 
tion, Y fear that many rest in a head-knowledge, are close pharisees, 
and only have a name to live. It must needs be so, when the power 
of godliness is dwindled away, and the ore only of religion has be- 
come fashionable among a people.” Even before his time, there is 
every reason to believe that semi-Pelagian errors had begun to creep 
in, although they were not openly avowed before 1740. 

I shall now take notice of some other causes which had a tendency 
to introduce error, and finally gross heresy. 

4. One of these was the y cent opposition which was made, as 
might have been expected, by many ministers and people to the glo- 
rious Revival of Religion which commenced in 1734, under the la- 
bours of the Rev. Jonathan Edwards at Northampton, and con- 
tinued, with short intervals, under his labours, and those of Mr. 
Whitfield, Gilbert Tennent, and others, until 1744, and which per- 
vaded New England, and some other parts of the country, particu- 
larly some portions of New Jersey and Pennsylvania. Great oppo- 
sition was made by many to this Revival. By a few this was done 
from honest but unenlightened views ; but by many, from hatred to 
the doctrines of the cross. It is not probable that there were no 
mistakes committed by the friends of this work of God’s signal love 
and grace. But the opposition, on the part of many ministers 
people, was unreasonable, and destitute of a christian spirit. 

e influence of this opposition was very injurious on both the 
friends and enemies of the Revival. The former were too often driven 
to harsh and exceptionable measures, and to the indulgence of an 
unchristian temper and course of conduct towards their opponents. 
Whilst the latter were made more hostile to those soul-stirring doc- 
trines, which the friends of the Revival held and preached, became 
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more indifferent to vital religion, and soon avowed Arminianism, 
and settled down into formal observances and a lifeless method of 
Of those who pursued this course the most distinguished 
and influential was the Rev. Dr. Chauncey, of Boston, who both 
hed and wrote against the Revival, and did more than any 
other man to oppose that glorious work of e, which was the 
commencement of a new era in many of the Churches in New Eng- 
land, and the ultimate cause of the brighter and better state of things 
which now exists throughout it. He was at first a professed Calvi- 
nist; but in his downward course of error, he became an Arminian, 
and died in 1787 a strenuous advocate for the doctrine of universal 
salvation. And almost all that opposed the Revival became Armi- 
nians. As they dreaded ‘‘ excitement,” their preaching became cold, 
ulative, and treated of general and external morality, rather than 
of the doctrines of the total depravity of human nature, the necessity 
of regeneration by the Spirit of God, and their kindred truths. 

5. Another circumstance connected with the state of things 
which grew out of the revival above named, and which had an 
effect to prepare the way for the further spread of error, or rather 
which removed what might in some measure have retarded its pro- 
gree, was the fact that many of the pious and devoted members with- 

from the churches where the preaching was so uncongenial to 
their feelings, and either attached themselves to those churches of 
their own denomination where a better spirit prevailed, or joined those 
of other denominations ; thus leaving many churches to hasten their 
downward course of error and corruption. In others, the light of 
the gospel became extinct at the death of the old members, who had 
seen better days in the church, and who still clung around those 
sacred abodes where so many godly ministers had preached, and 
where they themselves first felt the power of divine love, and con- 
secrated themselves to the Lord. And when these venerable mem- 
bers of a former generation departed, and the last rays were with- 
drawn, then was verified the Saviour’s remark, ‘‘ But if the light 
which is in you be darkness, how great is that darkness !” 

6. Another cause of the corruption of religion was the long 

riod of gloom and distraction which commenced with the first 

ch war in 1744—49, and continued during the second French 
or Canadian war, 1754—63, and through the war of the Revolution, 
down to the adoption of the present constitution in 1789. During 
that long period of agitation, men’s minds were filled with engros- 
sing political subjects and martial events. The period of war is a 
most unfavourable season for the promotion of religion, especially 
if the scene of it be in the immediate vicinity, and the whole com- 
munity is affected by it. Besides, the immorality which was engendered 
in the army, and was greatly diffused when it was disbanding, increas- 
ed the corruption of the heart of the community, and thus disposed it 
to embrace error. Moreover, vice flowed in upon the country from 
foreign shores. All these circumstances repressed the growth o piety, 

were, in an inverse proportion, favourable to the propagation of 
error. Soon after the Revolution of 1775—83, open Unitarianism 
began to be promoted by the Rev. Dr. Freeman, pastor of the 
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church called King’s Chapel, in Boston, by the extensive circula- 
tion, through the public libraries and otherwise, of the works of 
Priestley, Belsham. Lindsey, &c. All these concurring circum- 
stances prepared the way for the introduction of heresy, or led to 
its development. 

7. Another cause which greatly promoted Unitarianism in Boston 
and the surrounding country, during the fifty years of the great 
declension of religion, and of which the war of the Revolution 
constituted nearly a central epoch, was the influence of great names, 
During that period of astonishing indifference to religious doctrine, 
it was taken for ranted by very many, that‘such men as Governor 
Bowdoin, and Sonsndl Knox, and President Adams, and Chief 
Justice Parsons, and many others of distinguished reputation, must 
be right. It is a fact not to be denied, that most, but not all, of 
the great men (as they were esteemed) of that period were Unita- 
rian, as far as they had any opinions on the subject of religion. This 
had great influence, not only upon people living in Boston, which 
is the Metropolis of New England, but still more upon men of the 
world, —merchants, lawyers, legislators, &c., who were in the habit 
of visiting that city on business several times annually, and who 
came into company frequently with these distinguished citizens. 
Of course they imbibed and propagated their opinions in the towns 
and villages in the interior, and from thence they were transmitted 
into other districts. 

To this cause of the further propagation of Unitarianism, I ought 
to add, that this system of religion is one that is exceedingly agree- 
able to the natural and unrenewed heart. The thoughtless, gay, 
rich, pleasure-loving, and fashionable world find nothing in it which 
denies them their darling enjoyments. It quiets their consciences 
with the names and forms of religion, and promises them happiness 
beyond the grave; whilst it demands few sacrifices, it advances no 
doctrines which are calculated to humble the pride of men. When 
we consider this fact in connexion with the causes which have 
already been’mentioned, it is not a matter of wonder that Unitarian- 
ism made great progress during the times of which I have been 
speaking. ; 

9. Another cause which has operated to introduce heresy inte 
the churches of New England, and especially of the State of Mas- 
sachusetts, is the influence which Harvard University has for the 
last thirty or forty years exerted, by sending forth men into the 
ministry who have imbibed a corrupted theology. This influence 
has been very great, and still continues to be great. 

That institution, which is situated in the town of Cambridge, four 
miles from Boston, was founded by eminently pious and devoted 
men, in the year 1636, only sixteen years after the first colony was 
planted in New England, and only six years after the arrival of 
Governor Winthrop and the colony which founded Boston. It is 
the oldest University in the United States; and in some respects 
it possesses greater advantages than any other of the seventy or 
eighty colleges and universities in the country. It was founded tor 
the express purpose of educating a pious and orthodox ministry. 
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Funds were early given by pious individuals for the purpose of su 
porting a professor of theology, who should be required to teach the 
doctrines of the orthodox faith. For a long period that distinguished 
institution nobly answered the end which its pious founders had in 
view. A large number of the earlier New England ministers were 
educated within its walls. Its presidents, and its professors of 
theology, continued for a long period to be sound in doctrine. But 
in 1804, the Rev. Dr. Ware, a Unitarian minister, was appointed 
ome of divinity by the corporation or board of directors, who 
ive about Boston, and almost all of whom had themselves become 
Unitarians. In 1810, the Rev. Dr. Kirkland, another Unitarian 
minister, was appointed president of the institution. Since that 
iod, this oldest literary establishment in the United States has 
in the power of Unitarians, together with its liberal endow- 
ments, its library, &c. Its professors of the theological faculty are 
all Unitarian, and have under their instruction from thirty to fifty 
young men annually, preparing for the ministry. From this in- 
stitution as from a great fountain, the doctrines of Unitarianism 
have emanated, and have been diffused more or less throughout 
New England, and especially throughout the state of Massachusetts. 
I have now mentioned all the causes, excepting one, which have 
been most efficient in developing heresy, and disseminating it 
throughout New England. In my next, I propose to state fully the 


remaining one, and to trace its influence. 
An AMERICAN. 





ON THE VALIDITY OF ORDINATION IN THE NON-EPISCOPAL 
PROTESTANT CHURCHES. 


(To the Editor. ) 


Sin—The extensive circulation of your Magazine amongst an im- 
portant denomination in the christian church, induces me to express 
the hope that you will allow it to become the channel of submitting 
to the public the following remarks. 

Within and without the pale of Episcopacy, persons of narrow 
views and bitter spirits are to be found, the former of whom ne 
all who belong not to their own denomination as heretics or schis- 
matics, and their ministers as unauthorised intruders into the sacred 
office, and unwarranted dispensers of the sacraments of Christ ; 
whilst the latter consider the whole Episcopal system as a mass of 
error and superstition. I entertain no hope of producing any effect 
on minds labouring under prejudices such as these, but as it respects 
Christians of whatsoever name, who feel that the great things in 
which they coincide, should lead them to regard with comparative 
indifference the smaller points on which they disagree, I do not 
despair that the ensuing observations may tend to the increase of 
brotherly kindness and esteem. 

Permit me, then, to express my conviction that the opinion, which 
I have reason to believe prevails to a considerable extent among 
hon-episcopalians, that the ordination of their ministers is almost 
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universally deemed invalid by the religious portion of the clergy and 
laity of the Church of England, is unfounded. The numbers are 
not few, who conscientiously hold that the Word of God, which is 
and is alone our religion as Protestants, gives no countenance to 
the scheme of what is called ‘the apostolical succession,” and is 
very far indeed from rendering the validity of the Christian 
ministry dependant on the laying on of episcopal hands. And if 
we are asked for human authority on the subject, we rejoice in 
being able to veply that we follow in the steps of our sainted 
reformers, and of those eminent divines who succeeded in their 
immediate train; and we are confident that as in their doctrinal 
sentiments, so in their knowledge of the early history of our re- 
ligion (and in their acquaintance with the writings of the Fathers, 
and their estimate of the respect which, on this point, those writi 
deserve), they are much safer and more competent guides than the 
modern theologists by whom their opinions are impugned.* 

Our venerated martyrs, Cranmer, Latimer, and Hooper, main- 
tained the identity of bishops and presbyters by divine institution ; 
and thirteen bishops, of the same age, with a great nuinber of other 
ecclesiastics, subscribed the proposition—‘*‘ that in the New Tes- 
tament there is no mention made of any degrees or distinctions in 
orders, but only deacons or ministers, and of priests or bishops.” 
In perfect accordance with these sentiments is the language of 
Jewel, who, of all our divines, is unquestionably the best entitled 
to the designation of the Corypheus of our Protestant Church. 
In his admirable defence of the Apology for the Church of England, 
in answer to the Jesuit Harding, he indignantly exclaims :—‘* What 
meant Mr. Harding here to come in with the difference between 
priests and bishops? Thinketh he that priests and bishops hold 
only by tradition, or is it so horrible a heresy as he maketh it, to 
say that by the Scriptures of God a bishop and a priest are all 
one? or knoweth he how far and unto whom he reacheth the 
name of a heretic? Verily Chrysostom saith, ‘ Inter episcopum et 

resbyterum interest ferme nihil.’ ‘ Between a bishop and priest 
in a manner there is no difference.’ St. Jerome saith, somewhat in 
rougher sort, ‘Audio quendam, in tantum erupisse vecordiam, ut 
diaconos presbyteris, id est, episcopis anteferret, cum Apostolus 
fom wey doceat, eosdem esse presbyteros quos episcopos.’ ‘I 
ear say there is one become so peevish, that he setteth deacons 


before priests, that is to say, before bre whereas the apostle 


plainly teacheth us that priest and bishops be all one.’ St. Augus- 
tine saith: ‘Quid est episcopus nisi primus presbyter, hoc est 


* The character of the theology of some would-be modern guides may be 
ju of by the publications which have recently issued from the press at 
Oxford, (not, however, the University press,) under the title of ‘ Tracts for the 
Times.’ Who could have believed, without the evidence of these tracts, that 
men of acknowledged talents, high literary acquirements, and unquestioned 
moral worth, professing to receive, as the standard of their doctrinal sentiments, 
the Articles of the English Church, should symbolize with some of the worst 
corruptions of Popery, and partially vindicate some of its most palpable errors 
and most dangerous superstitions ? 
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summus sacerdos?”’ ‘ What is a bishop but the first priest, that is 
to say, the highest priest?” So saith St. Ambrose, ‘ Episcopi et 
presbyteri una ordinatio est uterque enim sacerdos est, sed episcopus 

imus est.’ ‘ There is but one consecration of priest and bishop, 
pr both of them are priests, but the bishop is the first.’ All these, 
and other more holy Fathers, together with St. Paul the Apostle, 
for thus saying, by Mr. Harding’s advice, must be holden for 
heretics.” 

Ishall only add a remark of Archbishop Usher, rather on account 
of its singularity, than that, after the testimonies already cited, 
any thing further needs to be adduced. This eminent prelate, being 
pe Be by King Charles I. whether he found in antiquity that pres- 
byters alone ordained any? he replied, ‘ Yes, ad that he could 

w his Majesty more, even where presbyters alone ordained 
bishops ;” and instanced in Jerome’s words (Epist. ad Evagrium) 
the fact of the presbyters of Alexandria choosing and making their 
own bishops from the days of Mark till Heraclus and Dionysius. 


I remain, Sir, 


A CLerGyMAN oF THE CuuRcH oF ENGLAND. 





ON THE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 
(Concluded from p. 375.) 


7. Sacred Authors. 


Ir must not be disguised, that there is a remarkable appearance 
of yale in the Teteeres of the Old Testament Scriptures, as if 


they had all been composed about the same period. But this is 
not contrary to analogy, nor unsupported by the existence of similar 
facts in the record of other writings in the world. Ancient British 
manuscripts have been discovered, and published, of a thousand 
a date, and upwards, which are pronounced by our modern 
iterati in Wales as perfectly intelligible to Welsh scholars; and the 
writings of Confucius prove, that the written and spoken language of 
China has not varied, in any important respect, for more than two 
thousand years. 

Moses, personally or by superintendence, was a most extensive 
writer. It is not improbable that he was indebted to documents 
farnished by Israel, Abraham, Shem, and others, and the internal 
evidence of Scripture itself by no means accords with many Jewish 
opinions on this topic. 

The Book of Job is of the deepest antiquity ; whether written b 
himeelf, or Elihu, or others, may admit of question. It is in tru 
the “ Idnmean Encyclopedia.” and requires “all the wisdom of 
the East” for a full and satisfactory elucidation of its most compre- 
hensive contents. 
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Joshua is a most faithful historian; and Samuel sustains a free, 
eminent distinction. Honoured with the prophetical spirit from 
childhood, and founder of the ‘‘ schools of the prophets,” 1 Sam. x. 
5, 10, he was most competent to write his valuable records with ac- 
curacy and intelligence. 

David's incomparable muse has been universally acknowledged 
and eulogised. His gifted influence evidently created a new era 
in the productions of the Hebrew muse. The most inspired aspect 
of his genius —_ to present itself, when he looks abroad on the 
universe with the eye of a poet, and with the breast of a glad and 
grateful worshipper of God, Psalm civ. 

Solomon, with whose very name we associate whatever is intelli- 
ent, was a universal writer. 1 Kings iv. His unrivalled Proverbs, 
c. which we now possess, are, perhaps, but the fragments of his 

mighty and matchless genius—the noblest intellectual structure in 
antiquity. 

The Prophets have all their respective style, and each his peculiar 
beauties. The highest rank is, by universal consent, assigned to 
Isaiah. Collectively viewed, his poetry forms the greatest tablet 
both of awfully solemn and of joyfully beautiful conceptions, ever 
exhibited in poetic predictions. He is far from surpassing all the 
Hebrew poets in individual passages; but in his fulness, force, 
majesty, and propriety, he comprehends more excellencies of the 
poetical character than any one of them. The saying of Ezekiel 
xxviii. 12, may be applied to him: 


“« Thou art the confirmed exemplar of measures ; 
Full of wisdom and perfect in beauty.” 


Nahum is ranked among the most classically poetical of the minor 
Prophets; and the commencement and close of Micah’s book are 
almost dramatically impressive. 

If Ezehiel’s style was the old age of the Hebrew language and 
composition, it is a fine and vigorous one; and should induce us to 
trace its youth and manhood with the greatest attention. 

Habakhuk’s tone of prophecy accords with the probability of his 
having lived near the erisis of Jewish calamities. His warning is 
like the sound of an alarm-bell at the dead of night; yet he is not 
without a magnanimous and pious confidence: and chap. iii. is @ 
model of lyric sublimity. 

. Haggai was among the first of the prophets who comforted the 
Jews after their return from captivity; and Malachi was the last. 
In both of them the spirit of poetry manifestly declines,as the reign 
of divination draws towards its conclusion; when the words of 
Mie. iii. 6, were most affectingly fulfilled. 

- We can merely ‘‘touch and glance” at these illustrious names, 
any one of which might be replete with the most copious and abundant 
discussion. Still more concise must we be on New Testament writers, 
as Matthew, who unites - and simplicity in his relations, 
Luke, whose productions indicate a liberal education, which would 
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be required in a “‘ physician” (Col. iv. 14.) John, singularly per- 
icuous and uniformly benevolent. Peter, whose soul Sains with 
most ardent zeal for the diffusion of the gospel: and Paul, a 
man of the most exalted genius, a great orator, and eminently ac- 
quainted with Grecian and Hebrew literature. Assuredly these were 
authors, infinitely 


** Above all Greek, above all Roman fame !” 


8. Means of Preservation. 


What an ample theme of disquisition we have in this particular 
alone: the transmission and preservation of the Holy Writings! By 
what singular means they have been kept from century to century, 
throughout various nations; and in what condition we now have 
them, as contrasted with their original character when first pub- 
lished! On the footing of infidelity, the very existence of the Bible 
at this period of the world’s history, is really inexplicable. 

A sort of national book-chest was provided by the Hebrews at the 
express command of the Almighty. It was made of a measurement 
given with the utmost precision—Exod. xxv. 10—16; and of ma- 
terials the most durable. The scripture history of the ‘‘ Ark of the 
Covenant” is replete with instruction; and its minute investigation, 
throughout the period of the sacred story, might be made a very in- 

and valuable juvenile exercise! Nor must be forgotten, 
the subsequent corroborative fact of ‘‘ sacred chests” by other na- 
tions in ancient times, noticed by various travellers and historians. 

In the times of the Prophets, articles of pottery, Jer. xxxii. 34, 
were employed for the preservation of written documents. 

But there were ‘‘libraria” of a certain character ; for sometimes 
we read of ‘* House of Rolls,” Ez. vi. 1; or the Royal Library at 
Babylon, and the Chronicles of the kings of Media and Persia, 
Ezek. x. 2; relative to the composition of which some very interest- 
ing particulars may be seen in Dr. A. Clarke. Sa 
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O sricutest and best of all the seven, 

And anointed of God the Queen of Days! 
By whom joy to the downcast heart is given, 
Strength to the weak, to the mourner praise ; 
How sweet, as we toil through life’s pers ways, 
To think that thou art an emblem of heaven ! 
But o’er thee shall sink the shade of even, 
And thy choral songs be heard no more ; 
And the weary soul shall again be driven 

To the stormy main from thy peaceful shore : 
Oh! then when thy holy rest is o’er, 

How sweet to think that thou art not heaven ! 


Remains of the Rev. J. B. Patterson, M.A. 
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REVIEW. 


A Narrative of Missionary Enterprises in the South Sea Islands, 
with remarks upon the Natural History of the Islands, Origin, 
Languages, Traditions, and Usages of the Inhabitants, by John 
Williams, of the London Missionary Society. Published for 
the Author, by J. Snow, Paternoster Row, and J. R. Leifchild, 
Piccadilly. London, 1837. 


We have heard this delightful book complained of for want of 
literary skill in the composition and getting up of the work; and 
it must be owned that the volume in itself might admit of improve- 
ment by compression of the details, and a more orderly arrangement 
of the materials. But then, by this improving process the book 
would lose far more than it would gain. It would cease to be what 
it now so beautifully is, most characteristic of its simple-minded 
author, and his noble enterprises. He narrates his labours, as he 
performed them, in his own way, and such a book as this could 
only be produced by the man who could voyage and travel, labour 
and dare, as its ate he has done. To our minds there isa life and 


charm in these artless, unvarnished narratives and descriptions fresh 


from nature and from truth, which the smooth accuracy of art would 
destroy, without any adequate compensation in the superior literary 
merit it might impart. Nor indeed is the work destitute of passages 
of vigorous thought and expression, and it has many vivid descrip- 
tions of scenery, and many lively dramatic narratives of incident 
and affairs, in which character is most naturally displayed. Not- 
withstanding occasional obscurity and confusion in the course of the 
narrative, it is a book which interests and delights the reader, both 
by the intrinsic importance of its facts, and by the lively, plain, and 
free manner in which they are communicated. To say the truth, 
we are charmed with the book, and though we sat down to read it 
with a view to prepare a critique upon it, we have no heart for any 
such cold, professional treatment of a volume which ought rather to 
be read, that the mind may be filled with gratitude, joy, and zeal. 
By many thousands we hope it will be so read, and exert a wide 
and powerful influence in promoting the missionary spirit and 
operations of our favoured age. ; 
There is no circumstance connected with the modern missionary 
enterprise which more unequivocally displays the hand of God in it, 
or on which its friends may look with more satisfaction, than the 
eminent, devoted, and able men who have been raised up to carry 
it on. Among them the author of this work is entitled to a high 
place. He is a man of large views, great courage, strong sense, 
and eminently practical talents, and all his qualifications are dedi- 
cated to his work with most simple-minded, thorough consecration. 
He was besides exactly fitted for the sphere of service in which he 
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has laboured ; just as well qualified to be the maritime apostle of the 
South Sea Islands, as was Morrison to be the translator of the 
Chinese Scriptures. His spirit of enterprise, his frank and cordial 
demeanour, fis ready talent for mechanical contrivance, his energy 
to sustain great exertions and hardships, all united to fit him for 
navigating the glorious Pacific, for carrying the gospel from group 
to group of its fair islands, and for exerting influence over the 
minds of their rude but intelligent inhabitants. Every page of the 
book affords proof of this, while the whole volume abounds also 
with the most varied information concerning the people, and the 
most animating details of the success that has crowned the intro- 
duction of the gospel among them. 

The first great point, the first in importance which Mr. Williams 
brings distinctly before the view of his readers is the existence in 
the islands of the Pacific of two distinct, widely spread, numerous 
races of people. The Malay or Asiatic Polynesians, inhabiting the 
more easterly islands and groups, from New Zealand in the 
southern, to the Sandwich Islands in the northern Pacific ; and the 
Negro Polynesians, a gigantic, fierce, and savage race, occupying 
the Westerly Islands and groups from the Fijis to the coast of 
New Holland. We shall therefore offer no bi: ah for the length 
of the following quotations, because the first paragraph, marked 
with italics by us, explains that wise and just view of the missionary 
field in the islands of the Pacific, which fixing itself firmly in Mr. 
Williams’s mind, originated and guided all his noble exertions nar- 
rated in this volume; and because the rest of the extract gives a 
summary and most soul-exhilarating view of the successes already 
realized among the Asiatic Polynesians; and of the further ex- 
ertions, hereafter, and we trust, soon to be made in that other vast, 
and as yet, unoccupied field of labour among the Negro tribes of 
Polynesians. 

“ Notwithstanding all that has been effected in the Tahitian and Society 
Islands, in transforming their barbarous, indolent, and idolatrous inhabitants 
into a comparatively civilized, industrious, and Christian people, I never con- 
sidered this group alone as worthy the lives and labours of the number of mission- 
aries who have been employed there. It is only by viewing the Tahitian Mission 
aa fountain from whence the streams of salvation are to flow to the numerous 

and clusters scattered over that extensive ocean, that we can perceive it tobe 
worthy of the importance that has been uttached to it, or of the labour and 
expense which the London Missionary Society has bestowed on it. To this 
mission, however, considered in its relation to other islands, too much im- 
portance cannot be attached; for, in addition to the numerous islands now 
ly Christian, there are, within a comparatively short distance, many 
and extensive groups, of which little is known. Among these are the 
Fiji, the New Hebrides, New Caledonia, Solomon’s Archi lago, New Britain, 
! Ireland, and, above all, the immense island of New Guinea. This island 
is said to be 1200 miles in length, and, in some parts, about 300 in breadth. 
It is reported to be a most beautiful island, rich in all the productions of a 
tropical climate, inhabited by several millions of immortal beings, suffering all 
the terrific miseries of a barbarous state, and dying without a knowledge of 
God, or the Gospel of his Son. The Fiji is an extensive group, said to com- 
Prise from 100 to 200 islands, which vary in size from 5 to 500 miles in 
circumference—all teeming with inhabitants, in the most degraded and wretched 
state of barbarism. 
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‘These various islands and clusters are inhabited by distinct tribes, diverse 
from each other in appearance and habits, but principally by those of the negro 
race. They are men of immense stature, with black complexion, spreadi 
noses, and curly hair ; decidedly distinct from those inhabiting all the islands 
to the eastward, who are distinguished by their light copper colour, Malay 
countenance, and straight hair. I sincerely hope that the London, or some 
other Missionary Society, or the Societies unitedly, will adopt some effective 
measures, by which these extensive and inviting fields may be brought under 
moral culture. It will, no doubt, be attended with much danger, as some of 
the inhabitants are cannibals of the worst character; others of ferocious habits 
and cruel practices, using poisoned arrows, and poisoning the very food they 
bring to sell, and even the water which is taken from their shores ; whilst others 
ate wild in their manners, and kind in their treatment of strangers. The 
adventurous trader, however, braves all these dangers ; and shall the devoted 
missionary of the Cross, whose object infinitely surpasses in importance that 
of the merchant, and who professes to be influenced by motives of a higher 
order, be afraid to face them? Has he not the arm of Omnipotence for his 
protection, and the promises of a faithful God for his encouragement?”— 


pp. 6—8. 


We most cordially concur in these views and hopes. We lo 
for the time when the adventurous author will be again englonat 
in exploring these islands, and conveying to them European and 
native missionaries. It was actuated by these views that Mr. 
Williams built at Rarotonga his ‘‘ Messenger of Peace,” and per- 
formed those voyages and labours, of which this volume contains the 
delightful narrative. Not only what has been accomplished in the 
various groups of smaller Polynesian islands by the missionaries of 
the London Society, and their brethren from America, but the 
successes of the Church missionaries in New Zealand among the 
fiercest of the tribes, of Malay features and origin, encourage hope, 
that when the blessed gospel is introduced among the immense 
nation of negro Polynesians, inhabiting such delightful regions, and 
at so wide over the western part of the glorious Pacific, 
they too will come under the power of the blessed gospel, when their 
civilization will follow of course; becoming Christians, they will 
become men also ; the arts, the comforts, the virtues, of cultivated 
human nature will be grafted on the rude stock of their now savage 
state, as has proved the case in so many recent, happy instances. 
We long to hear of missions and missionary triumphs among the 
Negro Polynesians. As this is the great and glorious missionary 
object, not only of Mr. Williams’s book, but of his life; as to pro- 
mote it, his visit to his native land, and all his journies and labours 
since he-arrived, have been devoted; and as he proposes to return 
to the far remote Pacific and consecrate his future days and energies 
to the noble work of carrying onward the gospel from Western to 
Eastern Polynesia, we extract another passage of his book which 
brings the subject in a condensed and powerful manner before the 
shind of the reader. We do this from zeal to promote Mr. Williams's 


grand design. We are anxious his book should not be read for 
amusement and gratification mary | though in this view it is more 


delightful than fictions framed for no higher purpose; nor for. 
interest and thankfulness merely in the past triumphs of the gospel 
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in the South Sea Islands, though he can be no Christian who can 
read the book without those emotions; but that it may direct for- 
ward the views of British Christians to new fields of labour, spread- 
ing wide, and inviting their approach; to new triumphs more ex- 
tensive than the first, but to which the first have opened the way, 
and furnished the encouragement. 


“] have already stated that the numerous isles of the Pacific are peopled by 
two races of men, who, although possessing many characteristics in common, 
exhibit many traces of a distinct origin. This clearly appears in their physical 
conformation, colour, and language. The one race is allied to the negro, 
having a herculean frame, a black skin, and woolly, or rather crisped hair ; 
while the hair of the other is bright, lank, and glossy, the skin of light copper 
colour, and the face resembling that of the Malay. The latter inhabit Eastern 
Polynesia, which includes the Sandwich, the Murguesan, the Pawmotu, the 
Tahitian and Society, the Austral, the Hervey, the Navigators, the Friendly 
Islands, New Zealand, and all the smaller islands in their respective vicinities ; 
while the former race, which we may designate the Polynesian Negro, is found 
from the Fijis, the coast of New Holland, which, for the sake of distinction, 
we shall call Western Polynesia. It will appear then that the natives on the 
eastern part of New Holland, and the intertropical islands within pry bm on 
east of it, including New Guinea, New Britain, the Archipelago of iade, 
Solomon’s Isles, New Caledonia, the New Hebrides, and the Fijis, differ 
essentially from the copper-coloured inhabitants of the other Islands. There is, 
indeed, in most of the islands, a partial intermixture of these races ; but the 
great mass of the people clearly exhibits the distinction I have made. Hitherto 
missionary labours have been entirely confined to the copper-coloured natives. 
We have now, however, proceeded so far west, as to reach the negro race, and 
our next effort will be to impart the same blessings to them. To this we are 
encouraged by the fact, and a fact more interesting can scarcely be found, that 
nearly the whole nation of Pélynesian Asiatics is now converted to the Christian 
Saith.”—pp. 501-2. 

How would the heart of Dr. Haweis, the father and stedfast patron 
of the mission to the South Seas, have rejoiced to read the closi 
sentences we have marked with italics. The largest expectations o 
that eminent man, and his great associates, are now probably sur- 
passed. Our own may be equally exceeded by the events and 
triumphs of the next forty years. In that term the missionaries in 
the South Seas may be pushing on their triumphs westward through 
the nation of Polynesian negroes, till, from evangelized New 
Guinea, they press on through the Indian Isles for the ports of 

; while our missionaries in India urge their eastward course 
across the Ganges, through the kingdoms of Siam and Burmah, 
may shout to their associates, meeting them in an mene direction 

m far remote regions, for a united effort on the last strong holds 
of idolatry left in our world. We could not have satisfied con- 
science without pointing out the commanding position of our most 
important mission to the South Seas; and the demands arising out 
of its present ——- on the future energies and efforts of our 
British churches. The church, or rather Christendom, lost not only 


the world, but herself, by fifteen hundred years of apathy and indo- 
- Her glory and increase will be the reward of her revivi 

ergy, enterprise, and zeal. We trust the wide circulation of this 

spirit-stirring volume will .be one means of raising to a higher tone 
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than it has ever yet reached, the missionary zeal of our favoured 
country and age. But we must now hasten to notice more briefly 
other points of the work under review, which, if we cannot enlarge 
upon, we must not altogether omit. 

How much have we heard from certain parties, who claim high 
superiority in wisdom and piety too, of the mis-directed efforts of 
our missionaries in these beautiful islands, and among their interest- 
ing inhabitants! We have been told, that the missionaries would 
rob the natives of all their innocent amusements, and subject them to 
general gloom and austerity. That they teach their disciples 
nothing but to sing psalms and repeat catechisms and prayers. That 
whatever might exalt these fine islanders to the industry, advantages, 
and knowledge of civilized life, is utterly neglected by these emissa- 
ries of puritanical fanaticism. And the conclusion sometimes ex- 
pressed, sometimes implied, has generally been, that it was in an evil 
day, our missionaries disturbed the poor Polynesians in their gay 
and joyous idolatry. All this is superlatively Christian, to be sure ; 
and about as true as it is candid. Let any one read this honest, 
simple book ; he will find it equally devoid of exaggeration and of art. 
He will feel, as he reads it, that the author is telling the truth. Im- 
position, concealment, invention cannot be made to speak the lan- 
guage of ingenuous nature, such as is here employed. And what 
will he find? Such passages as the following. Closing some ex- 
planations which he has given of two very pleasing engravings, 
representing his own, and Mr. Buzacott’s houses, he says, 

*¢ It was my determination, when I originally left England, to have as respect- 
able a dwelling as I could erect, for the missionary does not go to barbarize himself, 
but to civilize the heathen. He ought not, therefore, to sink down to their stand- 
ard, but to elevate them to his.” —p. 475. 


The following is an account of the author’s advice to the native 
teachers in one of the Navigators’ Islands : 


“‘ The remainiag part of the we ' was spent in conversing with the teachers 


upon various important topics. One subject considered was, the propriety of 
removing some of the missionaries to other parts of the Island, or to Upolu ; and 
after much consultation, we determined that they had better remain together at 
present, and itinerate as much as practicable ; but as there was so much danger 
1n sailing among the islands in the Samoa canoes, it was resolved that they should 
immediately build a large boat, which they could accomplish with ease, as 
Te-ava had. brought with him a pair of smith’s bellows, and as I could furnish 
them with iron and a saw. They completed their task in a few weeks ; and the 
boat has proved invaluable in their labours. As it was our invariable practice to 
impart all the mechanical knowledge we could to our native missionaries, before we 
took them to their stations, they experienced no difficulty in effecting this important 

ject. A second topic was the erection of a good substantial chapel, as a mode 
for all theother settlements. I gave a decided preference to the Samoa buildings, 
as more substantial, and better adapted for places of worship, than the Tahitian; 
the latter being Jong and narrow, the former nearly round. Besides this, the 
natives know how to build their own houses, but not such as the Tahitian, the 
erection of which the teachers would be required, not only to superintend, but ina 
great measure to complete with their own hands. I also recommended them to plaster 
it, to fix doors and Venetian windows, and to cover the floor with good mats, in order 
to — the natives with the importance of the object to which it was set apart. 
Another very important point considered was, the extent to which the teachers 
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should advise the chiefs who became Christians to interfere with the amusements of 
thepeople. I gave it as my opinion that they ought to prohibit all the exhibitions 
which were infamous and obscene ; but that their sham fights, fencing matches, 
exercises in darting the spear, pigeon-catching, and other pastimes which were not 
immoral, had better be tolerated ; persuaded, that when the Christian religion was 
embraced from a conviction of its spiritual nature and excellence, those of them 
that were improper would soon fall into disuse.” —pp. 439—441. 


We find the intelligent author, in various parts of his work, 
expressing the most sound opinions, as weil as the greatest anxiety 
on points connected with the civilization, commerce, and temporal 
sreliare of the converted islanders. He displays his practical good 
sense in the remarks that the islanders will be more profitably em- 

in raising raw produce to barter for European fabrics, than 
in attempting manufactures of their own; that in endeavouring to 
instruct the natives in any of the more simple mechanical processes, 
less complex instruments and modes of work will be found prefer- 
able to our newly invented methods, which require a division of 
labour, and a degree of skill and resource, not to be found among 
these rude sons of nature. But we are almost ashamed to point out. 
these practical refutations, supplied by actnal facts, of the envious 
charges brought against our honoured brethren, by those who be- 
grudge to others the honour of a work they will themselves neither 
enor assist. The only reply these censurers deserve is, go 
yourselves and conduct missions on your own superior plans, both to 
rescue the heathen from our incompetent hands, and to show us your 
more excellent way, that if you cannot drive us from the field, you 
may at least teach us how te cultivate it to good purpose. 
is nothing in the happy results of successful missions to the 
heathen which goes more directly and powerfully to the heart, than 
the immediate, certain rescue of the female sex from brutal degrada- 
tion and tyranny. This touches every natural feeling, every Chris- 
tian sensibility. On this every thoughtful mind, every humane heart, 
dwells with unmixed satisfaction. If the treatment of women, 
enjoined or produced by idolatry and Christianity respectively, 
stood alone, the single contrast by which to test the nature and cha- 
racter of the two systems, it would itself be decisive ; it would brand 
the one as the offspring of depravity, it would prove the other to be 
anemanation from benignity. Glorious for woman, and therefore 
for man, is the tendency of the great missionary enterprise. What- 
ever is pure in morals, sweet in social affections, happy in domestic 
order, useful in early training, in first impressions, in the formation 
of character, all depends on woman. He does not deserve the 
nts of mother or wife, daughter or sister, whose heart does 
not glow and exult when he reads how successfully Christian missions 
ein every clime, amongst every race of idolaters, elevated and 
purified women, established them in the respect and affections of the 
men, and brought them to occupy the all-important station intended 
them in human society. Delightful are the details given by 
Mr. Williams, on the happy change wrought by the Gospel in 
favour of our Christian sisters in Polynesia. 
.. Every successive year is adding to the cumulative proofs that 
VOL. I. 'N. 8. 3! 
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missions to the heathen are life, and health, and salvation to the 
christian church. Some work replete with interest, some character 
of commanding qualities, the missionary work is continually bring- 
ing before public observation to move, to convince, to delig t every 
christian heart. The grandeur of the object, and the various inte- 
rest of its details, supply safe and salutary exercise for the imagina- 
tion, a faculty which in religion cannot be neglected with safety. 
The very nature of the enterprise tends to correct and humanize the 
theology of all evangelical believers. The generous affections, and 
the benevolent spirit it awakens, unite minds, soften tempers, place 
differences of sentiment in the shade, and gather together differing 
Christians in peace and love. The sacrifices, the consecration, 
the enterprise it demands, awaken and employ the noblest virtues. 
The appeals it urges, grounded on the purest motives, to every indi- 
vidual Christian for his personal aid, extends its impulse and its 
benefits over the whole church. Such a book we are now reviewing 
—such a character is Mr. Williams. Nothing but the missio 
enterprise could have produced either. The man and his communi- 
cations have done, and will do, good to tens of thousands of his 
countrymen. In these his native Western Isles, as well as in his 
adopted southern groups, it is his honour to diffuse the highest bless- 
ings. Here, to elevate Christians: there, to produce them. To be 
a conductor of the sympathies of believers, and of the benefits of 
the gospel from one hemisphere to another. For the spread of the 
Christian religion in one region first springs out of, and then in its 
turn promotes the revival of it in another. 

We cannot discuss, and yet must not pass over unnoticed, the 
author’s observations on the geological structure of the islands of the 
Pacific. Profound scientific disquisitions would be out of place in 
a work like this; and the writer’s heart and head, time and hands, 
have been too faithfully consecrated to his proper work, to allow of 
his either acquiring the knowledge, or pursuing the observations, 
necessary for them. But this we must say, Mr. Williams’s remarks 
on this interesting subject display strong sense, an active and inqui- 
sitive mind, and very respectable general knowledge of science ; and 
both his facts and his reasonings are worthy the consideration of 
those whose higher scientific attainments would enable them to make 
the best use of his materials. We own ourselves but indifferently 

ualified to pursue a discussion on the subject, even if our limits 
allowed, or our object required it. 

We feel confident that we have few readers, who will not also be 
readers of his delightful book. The Christian who does not peruse 
it, subjects himself” to loss and injury. For ourselves, we avow that 
Mr. Williams, and his Messenger of Peace, and his voyages from 
island to island, and his native converts, have established themselves 
in our lasting recollections and sympathy. We confess without 8 
blush, the deep emotion with which we heard him in Exeter Hall 


announce the tidings which we feared were but too true, “ that his 
dear little ship””-was wrecked on a reef. He may, and we trust will, 
build a larger and a better; but the enterprise and the interest of 
this first naval’ effort can never be repeated. The Messenger of 
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Peace was worth a score such essays as the first boat built by Peter 
the Great. . tris 

Who does not regard with pious envy, if such a thing there be, 
the man who could write the following paragraph, and yet wish he 
may hereafter be able to write many more such? 

«Jn reference also to Rarotonga, I cannot forbear drawing a contrast between 
the state of the inhabitants, when [ first visited them, in 1823, and that in which 
I left them, in 1834. In 1823, I found them all heathens; in 1834, they were 
all professing Christians. At the former period, I found them with idols and 
maraes; these, in 1834, were destroyed, and, in their stead, there were three 

jous and substantial places of Christian worship, in which congregations, 
amounting to six thousand persons, assembled every Sabbath day. I found 
them without a written language; and left them reading in their own tongue 
*the wonderful works of God.’ I found them without the Sabbath ; and when 
I left them no manner of work was done during that sacred day. When I found 
them, in 1823, they were ignorant of the nature of Christian worship ; and when 
I left them, in 1834, I am not aware that there was a house in the island where 
family worship was not observed every morning, and every evening. I speak 
not this boastingly ; for our satisfaction arises not from receiving such honours, 
but in casting them at the Saviour’s feet ; ‘ for his arm hath gotten him the vic- 
tory,’ and ‘ He sHaLi BEAR THE GLOoRy.’”—pp. 572, 3. 


Friendly Letters to the Society of Friends, on some of their distin- 
guishing Principles. By Ralph Wardlaw, D.D. 12mo. pp. 382. 
Glasgow and London. 1836. 

“To the law, and to the testimony.” This is the motto of Pro- 

testantism : the motto of dissent from the established church: and it 

ought, as a principle of action, to be carried out into eye effect, 
by all who profess and call themselves Christians. But this has not 
been the case. Sects have set up their own standards of truth, to 
which their ardent adherents have been wont to make their un- 
questioning and unreasoning appeal as to infallible rules of all- 
perfect rectitude ; and loud has been the murmuring, and dire the 
clangor, of the spears, shields, and battle-axes of the spiritual 
armoury, when a Reasniniion has been expressed to test principles, 
doctrines, ordinances, and moral conduct by a different, and the 
only authoritative standard—the word of God. 
e were few charges brought against the church of Rome by 
the Reformers, which were not well sustained, and certainly none 
was better substantiated than this, that that church assumed the 
right of determining all controversies, and regulating all discipline, 
her own authority, instead of the authority of God’s word. It 
was admitted by that church, that from her decision there Jay no 
appeal : and he who presumed to make scripture, and not the church, 
his supreme judge in all doubtful matters, exposed himself to the 
frowns of the priest, the curse of the bishops, the*ban of the Pope, 
and the sword of the civil magistrate. The Romish Church believed 
none could be safe who were without her favoured enclosure. 
therefore, acted consistently when she employed every means to 
reclaim the wanderer, and to punish, for the sake of a salutary warn- 
ing to others, the contumacious heretic. By a bigotted priesthood, 
an ignorant people, the assumption of infallibility was readily 
3mu2 
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admitted ; and did a similar ignorance and bigotry prevail at the 
present day, a similar assumption, whether by the church of Rome, 
or by some other church, would not be made in vain. But tempora 
mutantur: and yet we should be in error, were we to imagine that 
the claim to infallibility, by a dictator to conscience merely human, 
is altogether in abeyance. For as it is said by the votaries of the 
church of Rome that she is infallible, so it has been, and we fear still 
is said by the passionate admirers of some other churches, no matter 
what or where, that they never err. The fiery partizans of these 
churches are accustomed to view their creeds, their confessions of 
faith, their platform of discipline, as comprehending all-truth, and 
free from every, even the least particle of error. The great idol has 
indeed been destroyed and his temple desecrated ; but idols less 
imposing in outward splendour, and less powerful with the secular 
rulers of the world, have been openly or secretly set up, in the room 
of the great ‘‘ mystery of iniquity,” and like their hideous pre- 
decessor, they ‘‘ work,” and will continue to work, till He shall 
come whose right it is to reign, and His holy word be regarded as 
the only legitimate ll a of truth; and thus Christ alone be 
acknowledged as the sole law-giver in his church. The mere out- 
ward shape or decoration of the idol is of inferior moment. It may 
wear a triple crown, or a regal diadem, or an Episcopal mitre, or a 
Presbyter’s gown, or it may claim and receive homage under the 
broad-brimmed hat and capeless coat of a Fox, a Penn, or a Barclay. 
Under this last and least suspected garb, this idol has received 
homage too long. But its influence is on the wane. The Bible is 
diffused, and the absurdity of substituting an inferior for this the 
supreme standard, is becoming daily more and more apparent, even 
to the Society of Friends themselves, who have been, perhaps, the 
last among the sects to perceive that they had: any chin than the 
most correct standard. 

‘¢ Call no man master upon earth,” is a precept from the lips of 
incarnate wisdom equally binding on all disciples ; and wherever it 
is carried into practical effect, the error we are combating, an error 

regnant with incalculable evil, will be avoided. For what greater 
injury can be inflicted on the church, either viewed as a whole, or 
contemplated under any of its sectional parts, than to subject it 
to the traditions or opinions of men, instead of submitting it to the 
prescripts of infinite and unerring wisdom. The sects who assume 
as their specific designation the names of those whom they regard 
as their founders, inevitably submit to the low standard we are con- 
demning. That a Wesleyan, a Swedenborgian, a Huntingtonian, 
should each place the founder of his own sect on a level far above 
that of all other interpreters of the word of God, and view his 
opinions and dedisions as all infallible, is perfectly natural; and the 
effect produced on the religious character of these unthinking par- 
tizans is far from beneficial. They take the character of the object 
of their admiration, and it is too frequently not so much the mould 
of the gospel into which they are cast, as into those prepared by 
Wesley, by Swedenborg, by Huntingdon, or by some other 
great leader. Hence each sect has its peculiar manners, phraseology; 
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and in some cases even dress, which distinguishes it, not so much 
from the unbelieving world, as from other denominations of Chris- 
tians. And this peculiarity is not unfrequently a fruitful source of 
spiritual pride, involving the fallacious conviction of individual 
infallibility, and sometimes associated with an utter incapacity of 
seeing any excellence whatever, except within the narrow pale of 
their own highly favoured enclosure. And who will venture to 
deny, that this state of mind does not naturally lead to that bitter- 
ness of spirit, which is the very germ of persecution. Bigotry, 
running into enthusiasm, and terminating in fanaticism. 

It must be acknowledged that the spirit of enquiry which prevails 
in the present day, exposes to great danger all merely hereditary 
claims, and all creeds, churches, and modes of worship whic 
are not “‘ founded on undoubted warrant of Holy Scripture.” 
There is ‘‘a shaking of the dry bones” of all mere human for- 
mularies, whether of faith or practice, and an unhesitating appeal 
is increasingly made to the word of God. It is indeed true, that in 
America, that land of fearless investigation, the Hicksites deny the 
paramount authority of Holy Scripture, and make their appeal to 
the light within, as the primary rule of faith and practice; and 
— so that the great body of the Friends in these kingdoms, 
while they oppose the extremes into which Hicks and his followers 
run, are quite as much alarmed at the beacon light of Isaac Crewd- 
son, which shines and glows with the noble sentiment, ‘‘that there 
ean be no higher rule of faith, duty, or doctrine than the Scrip- 
tures.” To avoid these injurious extremes, as they have been 
termed, a third standard of truth has been made the ground of 
appeal. This is of course regarded by its advocates as lying 
between the ‘‘inward light,” and the Holy Scriptures. But it is, 
in truth, neither more nor less than the former : br, unless we very 
much misunderstand the controversy, in seeking to avoid the 
hidden rock of Crewdsonism, the advocates of this middle course 
have unwittingly fallen on the quicksands of Hicksism. For to 
what standard, or rather standards, do they now appeal? The 
opinions of those whom they deem their leading men. To Fox, 
to Penn, to Barclay, and the living aristocracy of their sect. And 
why make this their court of appeal? Because these men either 
were, or are, eminent in their day—men who have not neglected 
the “light within”’—men who, to use their own phraseology, have 
much “inwardness.” It is, therefore, not the direct, but the 
reflected light, to which they appeal. We are aware that Hicks 

as run into many grievous and unscriptural errors, and we do not 
charge these on the body ; we refer only to that peculiarity of his 
— (if it deserve the name,) by which he is distinguished from 

rewdson, by which, indeed, they are placed at antipodes to each 
other—the light within, and the light which streams Som the Holy 
Scriptures. 

Dr. Hancock, in his defence of the doctrine of immediate reve- 
lation, has displayed the spirit of a most virulent partizan, and 
afforded a melancholy proof of his destitution of the Fiighest quali- 
fications for Christian controversy. He charges Crewdson with 
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insincerity, and instead of payin respect to the age, station, and 
character of the writer of the Beacon, assigns these as a reason 
for treating him with harshness and severity. He talks of his 
oblique insinuations, his snares, his covert attacks, his stratagems. 
The unwary reader of Dr. H.’s pages would suppose that Crewd- 
son’s character is made up of the craft of the fox and the subtlety of 
the serpent. He, however, who reads the Beacon, will be sur- 
a to find such an author so characterized. But party spirit, 
ike bigotry, loses all power to discover the least excellence in the 
object of its aversion. 

While such is the conduct of an individual member of the Society 
of Friends towards the author of the far-famed Beacon, how shall 
we characterize that of the body? We have, indeed, nothing to do 
with the regulations of other denominations of Christians. They 
must choose their own rules, and constrain their members to be 
regulated by them, or to leave their Society. But yet we may be 
permitted to suggest, that the attempt to induce an author to 
suppress a book which contains a calm and deliberate expression of 
his opinions, has too much the air of a lordly authority over con- 
science, and evinces most clearly a fear of any thing like free 
discussion among the members of the Society ; while the silencin 
of Crewdson’s ministry teaches us that other principles are at oan 
in that body besides direct manifestation, and that their own 
favourite test is insufficient. We are inclined to think that the 
heterogeneous mass of which the Society is composed, which, like 
the Established Church, under one designation, comprehends almost 
all the varieties of doctrinal sentiment, will cease to cohere; and 
the Friends will either separate into distinct sects, or be gradually 
absorbed by those with which their members may come iri contact. 
While, therefore, we sincerely thank Dr. Wardlaw for his volume, 
and have little fear that it will have many readers who will be 
benefited by it, we yet think that the great work of reformation, 
like the conversion of the heathen nations, will be carried on to 
completion by individuals raised up among the Quakers themselves. 

Dr. Wardlaw’s Friendly Letters are eight in number. The first 
is Introductory and Miscellaneous ; the rest are, in succession, On 
the standard of religious truth and duty; The same subject con- 
tinued ; On universal inward light; On the gospel doctrine of justi- 
fication; On Barclay’s views of justification; On the scriptural 
authority pleaded for the “‘ inward light ;” On ‘the perceptible in- 
fluence and guidance of the Spirit of Truth.” 

The work displays the author’s usual laborious investigation, and 
remarkable powers of acute discrimination, exercised, however, on 
opinions and writings which are remarkable for their misty indefinite- 
ness. The respected writer feels this. 


“‘ When I had formed the resolution to address you, and set myself, with that 
view, to a more studious examination of the principles of your Society, I experi- 
enced an increase rather than a dimunition of a difficulty which, in common 
with others, I had previously felt,—the difficulty, namely, of ascertaining with 
definiteness what these principles are. I do not complain of your having no 
Creed, no Confession of Faith, no Thirty-nine Articles. There are other bodies 
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prenins Christians who have none, besides you. My own is one of them. 
it in these bodies there exists no such difficulty as the one I have mentioned ; 
or, if it must be admitted to exist, it is nothing like the extent to which it pre- 
Vails in the Society of Friends. The fact is undeniable; and is it not of itself 
sufficient evidence of the comparatively little regard that is shown amongst you 
t0 religious sentiments, or the articles of a man’s belief, provided there be a 
due adherence to what are emphatically called your Testimonies?” 

The Doctor confesses that he is ‘* puzzled to know what to 
think” on one of the most important points of the Friends’ doctrine, 
—namely, in what sense the scriptures are to be regarded as a test of 
trath. On this point what is ‘‘ affirmed by one writer, is half 
afirmed by another, and denied by a third, and affirmed, half 
affirmed, and denied, in succession, even by the same individual.” 
And the mist of mysticism so pervades the productions of the 
Friends, that it is slosent impossible to distinguish, with any thin 
regard to precision, the true forms and dimensions of their opi- 
mons. Take their views of the inward light for an example. “ It 
is reason—it is conscience—grace—the word of God—it is Christ— 
it is the Spirit, it is God—it is a principle—a seed, a substance, in 
which the Godhead, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit dwells: it is 
natural, supernatural ; it meditates, propitiates, justifies, sancti- 
fies.” Now all this may be according to Quakerism, but is it 
according to truth? It may be the opinion of Fox, of Penn, of 
Barclay; but is it the mind of God? There is no such confusion 
and indistinctness in the revealed will of Heaven. There we 
have that in which Quakerism is so lamentably deficient—a rule, or 
a series of rules, or prescripts, which, though they do not supply 
the place of a right principle, are yet the test to which all our sup- 
posed correct principles are to be brought. 

Dr. Wardlaw’s letters will well repay an attentive perusal. They 
touch on many important points of theological controversy, and 
though minute, (we had almost said to a fault,) they are yet well 
qualified to satisfy a mind which is at once inquiring and indus- 
trious. Of their success among the Friends generally we have our 
doubts. But they will reach and benefit not a few. 


The Communion of Saints: or, the Scriptural Principles of 
Church Fellowship and Government, delivered to a nenly- 
formed Church. By James Bennett, D.D. London: Hamil- 
tonand Co, 1837. pp. 127. 


Tue sentiments of this work were delivered to a Congregational 
ehurch, which has recently been formed in the town of Reading. 

are published apparently with considerable enlargement.— 
Chapter the first treats of the great principles of Christian fellow- 
ship. «The great principles of Christian fellowship,” says Dr. 
Bennett, ‘are two; that the Scriptures are the only authoritative 


rule; and that Christ is the only spiritual ruler to whom the saints 
must bow.” 

In considering the first of these principles, Dr. B. justly contends, 
that the Scriptures are to be received on their own testimony, and 
not on that of the church. There is, however, a difference between 
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resting the authority of the Scriptures on the testimony of the 
church, and a demonstration of the genuineness and credibility of 
the sacred volume from uninspired testimony, whether that testi- 
mony be derived from within, or from without the boundaries of the 
church. To prevent a misconception of his meaning, on the part of 
his less instructed reader, it might perhaps have been better if Dr, 
Bennett had referred to this difference. 

In considering the second great principle, ‘‘ that Christ is the 
only spiritual ~ 4 to whom the saints must bow,” our author intro- 
duces some excellent remarks on a subject of importance, but one 
which rarely meets attention; a subject, however, to which the 
course of events may draw more attention hereafter than it has been 


wont to receive. 

* We contend that it is our birthright to choose the religion which we deem 
most scriptural, without being punished for it in life, or limb, or honour, or 
estate; and this we deem the best part of our privileges as Britons, valuing our 
political rights chiefly, because they are the shield which protects the liberties of 
fhe soul. Yet how few reflect, that the king is the only person in the realm to 
whom this privilege is denied! He is bound down to the religion established by 
law, on penalty of the forfeiture of his crown. To a certain extent this astonish- 
ing anomaly prevails in other countries, but in none so flagrantly as in our own, 
If the attempt of James II. to force the religion of Rome upon the country, 
mighi justify the exclusion of that religion from the throne, why bind our kings 
hand and foot, and leave them no choice at all? But who that knows the value 
of his soul, the duty of following truth wherever it may lead, and the solemnity 
of the reckoning of the great day, can reflect on the position of kings without 
éxclaiming, Is this the price paid for a crown? To be deprived of the dearest 
privilege of a man! What a snare is laid for the soul of a king! For who will 
deny that a throne is a tempting seat, and that such martyrs as will sacrifice 
royalty to conscience, are not often to be found? But mark the tortuous ways 
of the serpent. In the outset contending that kings should choose the best reli- 
gion for their subjects; and, in the end, forbidding the king to be of any other 
pen mer than that which his subjects have chosen for him. In all this a devout 
student of Providence cannot but behold a specimen of that reaction to which 
the moral governor of the world has given irresistible force. By violating their 
subjects’ liberty of religion, kings have lost their own. The King of kings has 
shown that he knows how to defend his rights against the most powerful in- 
truder, and ‘terrible is the vengeance of his temple’ For even where no posi- 
tive law exists, as in our own country, public prejudice and state policy effec- 
tually abridge the religious liberty of kings. Nor will they ever recover it, but 
by restoring that of their subjeets.”—pp. 30, 31. 

Chapter II. treats of ‘ The right application of the scriptural 
principles of Christian Fellowship.” In this chapter, Dr. Bennett 
shows ‘the genuine elements of the Christian Church, the proper 
form which it should assume, the officers by whom its affairs should 
be. conducted, and the means by which it should be supported.” 
Under the second particular, our author takes a review of the Eras- 
tian, Roman. Catholic, Epi (or, as Dr. B. prefers, and with 
considerable. reason, to call the two last-mentioned denominations, 
Roman and Prelatie,) Presbyterian, and Congregational systems of 
church government. This review is very accurate and very candid. 
It is exceedingly suitable for young people and others, who are per- 

xed by the divisions in the church; divisions, which the well- 
informed know to be far less numerous than the ignorant suppose. 
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. Referring to the doctrine of apostolical succession, Dr. Bennett 


say6, 

‘ @{f there were any particle of worth in this mystical succession, those against 
@hiom it is partided could say, we have it as well as you ; for we were ined 
by preceding ministers, and they by others before them, who came forth from 
the Establishment adorned with orders, which were derived from Rome. If 
you, coming out from the church of Rome, abandoning its principal officers 
altering its rites, and even excommunicated by it, still carried your apostolical 
succession with you, we, imitating your example by coming out from you, 
abandoning your principal officers, diocesan bishops, still carry the apostolical 
succession with us.”—pp. 68, 69. 

We should exceedingly regret that any Dissenter should attach 
the ridiculous importance to the succession which many Episco- 
pelians have done; and yet, perhaps, modern Dissenters may have 
made too sparing a use of the argument in their controversies with 
Churchmen. Admitting that the argument is little worth, or as 
Bishop Butler would have said, that ‘‘ there is nothing in it,” still 
we are inclined to think, that it is an argument which would tell far 
more forcibly on the men to whom it was directed, than arguments 
of far greater weight. While then the latter are adduced, let not 
the former be despised ; and should the rigid Episcopalian rejoin, 
that the succession is broken through the absence of diocesan epis- 
copacy, let him be reminded, that there is reason to believe, that his 
own prelates have received their ministry through the medium of the 
Culdee presbyters. There is, however, one view of ministerial suc- 
cession, on which we have often thought with exalted pleasure—our 
ministry has been publicly recognised by men, who, in succession, 
received their ministry from Doddridge and Watts, from Williams 
and Henry, from Howe and Baxter. Such a sanction is more 
honourable and more apostolic than that of ninety-nine out of every 
hundred diocesan bishops that ever wore a mitre. 

Dr. Bennett justly condemns the exaction of one uniform method 
of admission to the church. ‘To enact a law on this point, and 
inaist upon submission to it, is to suppose ourselves wiser than Christ, 
that we can supply the deficiencies of his word; and to bind our 
brethren, where our common Lord has left them free.” Dr. B. 
eaty refers to oral or written accounts of religious experience. 
Had he extended his censure to the visits of the brethren, when re- 
garded as indispensable, we should not have censured him. 

On one point to which Dr. Bennett has incidentally referred, 
ns cia most of his brethren in the Congregational ministry, 
will be found at issue with him. “ It is,” says Dr. B., “ the right 
and duty of every Christian man, that is able, to preach.” We can- 
not reconcile this e with that which almost immediately spe- 
ceeds it. The excellent discharge of the deacon’s office may 

such graces as prove that their r ought ‘to give 
to prayer and to the ministry of the word 7 but thal | he 
ld lay aside the deacon’s office, and not hold two, which were 
designed to be distinct, and held by different persons; the duties of 

one heing incompatible with the right discharge of those of the 
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other.” Of this statement we cordially and throughout approve; 
but com “yo 4 it with that by which it is preceded, it seems to 
follow, that if a person who is. able to preach becomes a deacon, he 
must forfeit his right, and relinquish his duty; he must forfeit his 
right'to a higher service, that he°may discharge a lower; and: tie 
must réliriquish a superior daty that he may accomplish one which, 
though important, ‘is confessedly inferior. | 

We may possibly misunderstand the meaning of the passage to 
which we first adverted ; but to us it seems to imply, that a man is 
to be the judge of his own qualifications for the weightiest employ- 
ment which can be accomplished by man: a position which many 
practically take, but which, for the sake of the interests of religion, 
we should regret to see sanctioned by Dr. Bennett. 

We do not pretend to determine with whom a call to the ministry 
rests, whether according to the Independent principle with the 
church, or according to the more general Independent practice, in 
their case at least, who receive an early education for the ministerial 
employment, with them who aro already in the ministry ; but it does 
seem important, that there should be a call somewhere. It seems 
important, not because the New Testament has absolutely decided 
on the necessity of such a call, but because, as Dr. Bennett says, 
** the Scriptures speak to us as wise men, capable of following out 
the general principles revealed; and not as to children, who must 
be told every thing, however minute.” We serve a Master, who on 
earth was meek and lowly, and in them, who are especially his ser- 
vants, he requires qualities similar to his own. Seldom has he pe: 
manently blessed the labours of any in the Christian ministry, whom 
nature has not endowed with modesty, and divine grace with humi- 
lity. The really excellent, the men whom God has destined to use- 
fulness, though they may have a strong inclination to the ministerial 
employment, are found to require solicitation and encouragement to 
induce them to engage in it; while the men who push themselves 
into sacred employment are usually found the burden of the pastor, 
and the pests of the flock, the grand instruments in preventing the 
aorens and healthy religion which their absence would almost in- 
fallibly secure. 
~ Chapter III. consists of a few judicious and pious remarks on 
“‘ The Spirit in which the Scriptural Principles of Christian Fellow- 
ship should be studied and practised.” The Congregational deno- 
mination is indebted to Dr. Bennett for a very able illustration and 
defence of its distinguishing principles. His genius has thrown 
a charm around an apparently dry subject, a charm which few 
would be able to give it: while the unaffected liberality and piety, 
which are conspicuous on every page, will obtain, for this little 
work, an acceptance with the enlig tened and devout, which genius 
alone can never secure. ; 
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FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


Jews and Christians; comprising the- most- important 
Doctrines of the Christian Religion. By Joseph Samuel C.F. 
«> Trey; Author of a Hebrew Grammar, a Hebrew, Latin, and 
lish Dictionary, and Editor of Vander Hoogh?s Hebrew 
~» New York. 1837. Two vols. 12mo. 
The Jewish Intelligencer. A Monthly Publication. Vol. I. By 
thesame Author. New York. 1837. 8vo. 


Tus former of these two works forms an important body of divinity, 
which will convey to the Jews, for whose use it is specially designed, 
sound instruction on all fundamental doctrines of revealed religion, 
and cannot fail to interest and instruct Christian readers who wish 
to make themselves more fully acquainted with the points in contro- 
between the two parties, and the sapiry | of the Old Testament 
pelictions on the condition and prospects of the Jewish people. We 
ean evidently trace the doctrinal views of the author to the ground- 
work which he found in the theological lectures of his late venerable 
tutor, the Rev. Dr. Bogue, of Gosport, under whom he pursued his 
studies for some time, after leaving the Missionary Semi at 
Berlin. The letters are rich in illustrations from the Jewish Rab- 
bins, both ancient and modern, and furnish admirable materials for 
ing a Jew with the argumentum ad hominem. On a few sub- 
we cannot subscribe to the creed of the writer. We do not 
eve that the ten tribes have any longer a separate existence. 
Every attempt to discover them has failed; and as we may be said 
to be sufficiently acquainted with all the different portions of the 
human family, to determine whether any of them are descended 
from the ancient Israelites or not, it is not likely that any future 
attempts will prove more successful. There appears, in fact, to have 
been a re-union during the Babylonish captivity ; and several of the 
prophecies which have been wrested to make them apply to a future 
restoration, obviously describe that which took place before the 
birth of Christ, and expressly mention Judah and Ephraim as once 
more constituting a theocratic polity. That the Jews will yet be 
restored to the “land of the covenant,” we think exceedingly pro- 
bable ; but whether in a converted or unconverted state, we have no 
bay of deciding. Mr. Frey thinks that their conversion will take 
sonal 
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after their return. He also avows his belief in the visible per- 
ign of Christ at Jerusalem, referring his readers, however, 

to another work for a full development of his views on the subject. 
The “ Jewish Intelligencer” is a volume of great interest, con- 
taining a vast variety of matter relating to Jewish antiquities, the 
history of the Jews, singular instances of conversion, the efforts 
which have been made, and are still making to effect their conver- 

sion, and the means to be employed for that purpose 


We would only add, that copies of the above works have been im- 
3n2 
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pet into this country, and are to be had of the London booksellers, 
e profits, we understand, will go to support Mr. Frey while en- 
gaged on his present mission to Europe, which has for its object to 
excite renewed attention to the deplorable condition of his brethren 
atéording to the flesh, and particularly to provide for the publication 
‘and citenlation of these and similar books in the German 

for the use of the ory thousands of them who reside on the Conti- 
nent, and understand that language. Still we would pray: ‘“< Redeem 


Israel, O God, out of all his troubles.” 





CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Te eae : @ Treatise on Satanic Influence. By Samuel Ransom, Classical 
utor in the Theological Academy ut Hackney. 18mo. pp. 192. London. 
1837. Ward and Co. 
We scarcely déem it fair, either to the author or the public, in noticing any 
icular work, to. dismiss it with general commendation or general censure. 
f it deserve either it ought to undergo a critical analysis, that the reader may 
form his own judgment without depending upon the unsupported dictum of a 
reviewer. Yet, we confess, that the multitude of new books loading our tables 
‘and almost sickening our hearts, and whose authors all and equally protest 
against delay, has sometimes compelled us to do summary justice, as unsiatis- 
factory to ourselves as to the parties more especially interested. The truth is, that 
comparatively few works are entitled to any critical notice whatever. They area 
sad waste of paper and print. In the department of theology, taking it in its most 
com nsive sense, this is remarkably the case. The sterling massive gold of 
our illustrious forefathers is stolen and attenuated, if not corrupted and debased. 
We have many pretty essays, in pretty elegant duodecimos, but few high argu- 
ments sustained by lofty eloquence like those which filled the mighty tomes of 
other days; and were it not for the big bulky volumes of the Bungay press 
which now and then make their appearance, we should imagine that the race of 
giants was extinct, and that we had fallen upon a generation of pigmies. While, 
however, we feel justitied in making these remarks, we are not insensible to the 
advantages arising out of the change, which, upon the whole, we are constrained 
to deprecate. All that appears light in form and size is not therefore superficial. 
If there are few broad rivers, there are innumerable streams flowing in channels 
where they irrigate and fertilize immense pastures of the moral waste, that but 
for them would continue arid and unfruitful. The waters both of the rivers and 
the streams are the waters of life ; and while the former flow on in their majestic 
course, and answer their great original purpose, we hail with delight the canals 
and the rivulets which from these sources bend their way through the length and 
breadth of the land, like the vital fluid from the heart which sustains the animal 
economy, by pouring life and health through all its myriads of veins and arteries. 
With these we have no wish to dispense. What we want to get rid of are the 
little elegant toys, which, by way of distinguishing them, we may ¢all watering 
SS filled and soon exhausted ; whose contents may glitter for a very 
fief space on’ the surface of a bed of flowers without descending to their roots. 
But a truce to metaphor, and to general observations, proieens, we scarcel 
know how, why, nor wherefore, by the perusal of Mr. Ransom’s book, whic 
we wished earnestly to recommend to our readers without imposing upon our- 
selves the task of, writing a lengthened article such as it justly merits; but 
against which our consciences protested. The volume, indeed, is a ‘moder 
petit ; but its contents are full and substantial. Had its author been intent on 
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book-~making, with such a subject and such materials he might have given us a 

octavo. Temptation, or Satanic influence, is a subject which has in these 
days the air of novelty. It seems, as if by tacit consent, to have dropt out of 
our range of theological inquiry and disquisition. Mr. Ransom has restored tt 
teits-jast importance, and treated it with the solemn seriousness it is s0 ealeu- 
lsted to inspire. We could wish, indeed, that his style possessed more vigour, 
thatvoccasionally at least he would breathe more fervour into his appeals and 
warnings, and that these were more frequently introduced. But no Christian 
can tise from the perusal of this work, and say, that he is ignorant of Satan's 
devices, and that he has not been taught the precise —_ to 
which he is exposed from the malignant agency of this wicked spirit. In his 
ietroduction the author pertinently remarks— 

. Whether or not there exists a superhuman influence or agency, understood 
by the term temptation, and, if it do exist, what it really is, it is of importance 
for us to know ; for if it do not exist, we may spare ourselves any apprehen- 
sions respecting it ; bat, if it do, we may, by a knowledge of the fact of its 
existence, and of its power and extent, and mode of operation, proceed to for- 
tify ourselves against it. Ignorance of any evil disqualifies us for meeting it. 
For meeting the evil in question, ignorance deplorably disqualifies us. For af 
Satan be ever watching opportunities of obtaining an advantage over us, and we 

ignorant of or disbelieve the fact, and thus have recourse to no measures for 

ing him, he will, in all probability, easily, and at his pleasure, prevail 
over us.” 

On a subject which belongs so entirely to revelation, and to speculate upon 
which without an infallible guide meld lead to many pod seapocrs and 
fanatical extravagances, affecting even the existence of God and the 'respon- 
sibility of man, Mr. Ransom has laudably made the Scriptures the source of all 
the doctrines and opinions which he has advanced. 

In ‘the ‘first chapter he inquires what temptation is, and in answering it, he 
“examines the instances of temptation recorded in the Scriptures, and the:state- 
ments and directions respecting temptation conteined in the Seriptures.” 

The subsequent chapters are devoted to the following ‘interesting and ‘mo- 
mentous topics :—-The Character of the Tempter—the Mode of ‘Temptation— 
Temptations peculiar to the Children of God; or especially affecting them— 
Considerations tending to strengthen the Christian under Temptation—Resist- 
ance of Temptation—Triumph over Temptation—the Existence of ——_— 
reconciled ‘with the Moral Character of God. Each of these chapters: its 

iar attractions according to the tendencies of the various minds that may 
read ‘them. To us the last appears of great value, and we recommend its 
eareful perusal to those who may be tempted, by a view of the evils abounding 
in the mind, and the evident agency of malignant power, to question the moral 
government of an infinitely wise and gracious Being. 

There are two classes to whom Mr. Ransom’s work is especially adapted, and 
whom he thus describes—Those who assign to temptation an almost unlimited 
inffaence over their animal spirits, the disposition of their enemies towards them, 
und their own purposes and resolves, and from whose profession and conduct it 
would , that the being that has by far the greatest power over our cha- 
facter and happiness, is, “ the wicked one.” And those who, though “‘by no 
Means despisers of spiritual religion, in practice at least, almost deny the very 
existence of Satanic agency.” 


Te 


Letters, ‘and interesting P. of the late Rev. Thomas Charles, A.B., 
» Merionethshire. Eedited by the Rev. Edward Morgan, A.M., Vicar 

' & Syston and Ratcliffe, Leicestershire. 12mo. pp.'478. . 1836. 
Pat Memoirs of the late Rev. T. Charles were received with acceptance, widely 
circulated, and very generally approved. His eminent and devoted piety, the 
sabbess ‘Which attended his labours, and the fact of his having been the occasion 
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of the origin of the British and Foreign Bible Society, make every thing whi 
from his pen in ing. His doctrines, moreover, were’ purly 
evangelical, his mind like that of his Lord-and Saviour, and his manner 
conveying scripture truth at once faithful to all; and most to the 
sincere Christian. His style, though si even to plainness, is forcible, and 
Rot-u igni He can on the minute, and rise to the vast, 
He hes not a few passages. that deserve to be termed sublime ; and the 
of the volume before us: will, we are » give satisfaction, and to the 
edification of the man of piety. His intimate acquaintance with the subject, 
and the experimental strain that pervades ail his compositions ensure this. 

The volume before us consists of essays, letters, and: miscellaneous papers. 
The latter, however, form only a very small part of the volume. The essays are 
twenty-six in number, of various length, from three or four to twenty or thirty 
elosely printed pages. Of the letters twenty five were addressed to Miss Jones, 
afterwards Mrs. Charles. They are decidedly religious, chiefly on experimental 
= There are a few to his brother, the first two of which are peculiarly 

uable. They relate to two most important points, ‘the entirely free and full 
salvation of Christ, and the duty of incessant labour to obtain spiritual bles- 
sings.” The miscellaneous consist of _ of a preface to a hymn book 
intended for the chapel at Chester, of which Mr.C. was a trustee, some ad- 
dresses to Sunday-schools, and some minutes of discusxions held at quarterly 
meetings, or as they are called, Associations of the Welsh Calvinistic Methodists. 
f+ Ramey drawn up by Mr. Charles, and published in the Magazine which he 


' The following extract from a letter is all that we can transcribe, which will 
enable the reader to determine as to the general character of this volume :— 
“€ No abstruse things in sermons, &c. 
“ Bala, May 28th, 1814. 

“ Do not bring any intricacies into your sermons or catechetical instructions. 
They will do your hearers no good, and it is only trifling with souls. Let our 
instructions be clear, solid, and important. We should not so much aim at 
being ourselves great divines, or making others so, as to be and to make others 
real Christians. The different appellations attributed in scripture to regenera- 
tion, if properly understood and explained, will enable your people and children 
to obtain a tolerable knowledge of the important change wrought by the Holy 
Spirit in all that are saved. The names describe the thing, and by viewing it 
under its different appellations, we shall obtain a more enlarged and compre- 
hensive view of the subject than by considering it under one only. Catechising 
the ehildren has taught me more divinity than any other means whatever.”— 
pp 399, 400. 


The Evangelist, consisting of Outlines of Sermons, Short Discourses, and Hints 
on Preaching, adapted to assist young Preachers, Itinerants, und Christian 
Families ; destitute in whole or in part v boy Advantages of an Evangelical 
Ministry. Edited by the Rev. J. Leifchild, of Craven Chapel, and the Rev. 

ain pede. Worcester. Nos. I.and II. 12mo. London: Leifchild and 

in. 

Turs new periodical, we doubt not, from the talents of its esteemed editors, 

will prove a valuable acquisition to an increasing class of useful labourers in 

different parts of the country, and furnish them with very convenient illustrations. 

At the same time we must own, that we view that order of books, of which this 

work is a species, with extreme jealousy, as we fear they may be too often 

described as “ helps for the lame and the lazy.” Every work that calls off the 
teachers of others from the vigorous study of the word of God for themselves 
is alike injurious to them and to their people. 

Restricted to the classes described in the title, we think, however, this work 
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can do no harm, and must be productive of good, when the sketches of such 
men-as Hall and Forster, if we mistake not, enrich its pages. 

ys The following short article on ing sermons in ic, contains some bints 
which those who must read their sermons will do to 6 

oof The public reader of sermons should be especially 1 to avoid a manner 
aad-torie of utterance which are not natural to him. Good reading differs from 
conversation only in being more distinct, slow, and grave ; but there should ‘he 
justthe same inflections of voice, variations of tone, and ease of utterance. It is 
remarkable what propriety is usually observed in conversation, with regard to 
intonation, emphasis, and action: Intent only on conveying our meaning, and 
i i wa qantas ya the amie 38 use just so much effort as is 
pecessary for that pu and no more. e give to every word its proper 
aceent and force. a pathetic, and cheering strains, so far from being 
delivered in the same monotonous cadences, are expressed in the most suitable 
and.easy manner, with all the appropriate variety of tone and gesture. “A 
grace is snatched” here, “‘ beyond the reach of art.” But the endeavour of the 
reader of sermons should be to deliver the discourse that lies before him with all 
the simplicity of natural feeling. Let him transfuse his own emotions into it, 
and let these uniformly direct his own manner and form of expression. For 
this , it will be advisable for him to make himself well acquainted with 
it ; that his eye need not be continually kept fixed upon the book, 
but occasionally turn with expression upon the auditors, and allow the ideas he 
is advancing to be aided by the exhibition of the emotions that corres with 
them, in his own countenance. Let him not begin in a key which cannot 
sustain throughout, but with great effort, and so inflict upon de hearers a painful 
feeling, when they 4 een the difficulty under which he labours ; but let him 
commence only sufficiently loud to be heard, and in the natural key of his voice, 
so.as to allow for all the necessary variations of tone; then let him rise by 
degrees, warming with the subject, and glowing as it proceeds, till, in the appli- 
cation, when instruction has performed its office, he may allow all the feelings of 
his heart to flow forth in the stirring, or persuasive, or pathetic strains with 
which it closes. The following quaint but brief directions, by an author of 

i experience, will commend themselves to our readers :— 


Begin low, 


Rise higher ; 
Be self-;ossess’d, 
When most impress’d. 

“These observations apply alsoto Preachers. The association of certain ges- 
tures and tones of voice with the pulpit, which are not employed on any other 
Occasion, detract, in the case of many excellent ministers, from the acceptable- 
ness and efficiency of their addresses. All metamorphoses of this kind should 
be avoided. We must be ourselves; that no peculiarities or eccentricities may 
keep us so before our hearers, as to interfere with the absorption of their mind in 
our subject. That only is true oratory which makes the orator himself to be 
forgotten in the interest he throws around the topics he is discussing. They 
who come to see or hear the man, should be sent away talking only about his 


, caf the Tat ence and my acer in Arts; ag en by ~“. 
Royal Charter for the Incorporation of the Universit 
London leet Hoppus, M.A. Professor of the Philosophy of the Hames 


Fy ae ic, in University College. Taylor and Walton. pp. 56. 

ts pamphlet has been called forth by the arrangements which are in progress 

for the direction of the course of stud to be pursued by those who may seek to 

— literary honours from the new Sissponilon of the University of London. 
@ matter of great interest, since, as the author observes, “ the effect 
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which an event of such magnitude in the republic of letters (fixing the course of 
study,) will produce on the general: studies of youth, as pursued in seminaries of 
various kinds and orders the community, is almost unlimited ; 
especially in those institutions of the highest class, the students ef which are te 
be: candidates for the proposed distinctions. The course of education, therefore, 
that will be necessary as e qualification, isa matter of no trivial moment.” 

The ‘author's suggestions are worthy of the calm consideration of the Senate 
of ‘the London University, and willbe read with deep interest by all who have 
learned to estimate the evils and benefits of the prevailing plans of education. 
The principal matter discussed is, whether the field of discipline in the new arena of 
academical education should be confined or extended—that is, whether the 
of the old English universities should be followed, as at Oxford and Cambridge 
elassics and mathematics are respectively held up as the chief objects of study, 
or whether the promotion of a more general acquaintance with the various 
departments of knowledge should be aimed at. Our author advocates an 
extensive plan of education. By encompassing it, “the course of education,” 
he observes, “‘ will approve itself to the practical spirit of the age; the road to 
literary honours will be more nearly than it frequently has been, in a line with 
the om of life ; and the advice given to parents by Locke will be in some manner 

on, ‘ that their children’s time should be spent in acquiring what may be 
useful to them when they come to be men.’ ” 

ipceeedenty of the value of these remarks, taken abstractedly, it may be 
observed that the New University stands on peculiarities favouring an expanded 
course of instruction. 

“When a youth enters on a course of academical education, it may fre- 

y happen that his friends have not determined how long he shall continue 
is studies. Circumstances partially anticipated, or quite unforeseen, may 
occur to launch him, perhaps somewhat prematurely, into the ocean of life. His 
ical career is thus arrested in the midst, before he has had time to com- 
plete his course. This obstacle to an extended period of education is probably 
as likely to occur amongst such a population as that of London, as in any city 
of Europe. Scholastic habits are by no means characteristic of our metropolis. 
The English are a remarkably practical people ; and they imagine their worldly 
wants to be great.” It is probable that many students may not have time 
allowed them for taking a degree; others will not be animated with the requisite 
perseverance and ardour of pursuit. To some, perhaps, it may appear no object. 
All indeed should undoubtedly be encouraged to make this distinction their aim 
if possible; as in this way there will be the best security for proficiency ; but it 
is. too ‘much to expect that the bulk of students will proceed even to the first 
degree in collegiate institutions for higher education, which do nof, like the 
ancient universities, derive a marked character from a special connexion with the 
clerical profession.” 

‘After stating that all the branches of general learning which, in the presen 
state of knowledge, are likely to be taught in an academical institution, may» 
without: affecting a rigid method, be comprised or distributed under philological, 
mathematical, natural, and moral sciences, comprising under the latter phi 
6f the mind, which include logic and the inductive method ; ethic, or ’ 
and political philosophy, our author observes, that in “order to render an 
academical education really practical and useful, we may venture to say that 
arrangements should be made for securing to the student a sufficient initiation in 
each of the above four grand branches. Whatever latitude be permitted as to the 
subjects which may give a character to the first degree, a certain acquaintance with 
the elements of these leading d nts should, at all events, be made a 
condition. If one common road, formed out of these —— travelled _ 
given>point, the future course may, with less objection, admit ivergency, Am 
be shaped with some regard to the option of the student himself. Let him have 
an ‘ample mtroduction to knowledge ; and though he be allowed a choice as te 
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his superstructure, let him be required to build on a foundation not less wide 
than some previous study of LancuacE; an acquaintance with the elements of 
MATHEMATICS ; with the general arrangements and laws of nature, as exhibited 
inthe MaTEBRIAL world ; and with the Laws of mrnp.” 

_ This is rather a departure from our ancient plans, but the alteration is strongly 
supported by the pone of the able judgments of Sir John Herschel and 
Dr. Arnott, both of whom are decidedly men of the age. If such a procedure 
is adopted, and youth are introduced round the boundaries of learning, instead 
of being penned up in some one province, the study of the laws of mind will 
necessarily come under attention at an early stage. And if any one department has 
peculiar recommendations, it is this which unlocks to us at once “ the knowledge 
of human nature, is closely allied to moral and political philosophy, education, 
nate, and political economy,” and above all, which, 1 turning the 
youthful attention to the world of invisible realities within, acts as a counterpoise 
to the materializing effects of natural studies, and to the sceptical error as to 
evidence bred by the demonstrations of mathematics. 


The Daily Companion. By John Allen, Author of the Daily Monitor. 24mo. 
pp.258. London, 1837. 
Tuts little work comprises a portion of scripture, an anecdote, and a verse of 
poetry for every day in the year. The author’s former book, which is on the 
same principle, has met with general acceptance, having passed through three 

editions. We regard his present production as superior in many a 
to that, and doubt not but it will be widely circulated, and be rendered a bles- 
dees rising generation. It is well adapted to the nursery and to the 

school, and if brought into daily use, it will be the means of conveying, 
in the course of a year, a considerable amount of religious truth, in a very 
inviting form, to juvenile minds. We furnish a specimen of the work by 
quoting the following portion :— 
| “ Sept. 15.—God is not in all his thoughts. Psalm x. 4.—A child instructed 
in a sabbath-school, on being asked by his teacher if he could mention any 
place where God is not, replied, ‘ He is not in the hearts of the wicked ;’ that 
is, they do not think of, or love him. 
His hand is my perpetual guard, 
He keeps me with his eye ; 
Why should I, then, forget the Lord, 
Who is for ever nigh.” 

It is right to add, that the work is neatly got up, and is remarkably cheap at 
one shilling. The profits will in part be devoted to the erection of school-rooms 
in the town of Chudleigh, Devon, where the benefits of scriptural education are 
much needed. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES, 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


ADDRESSES ON THE NEW MARRIAGE AND REGISTRATION LAWS. 


in rs have just been issued by the Committee of the Con- 

_ wl Une et England and Wales, for the information of the ministers 

= people of our denomination, respecting the new enactments. The expla- 

address is printed in an octavo tract of four pages for general dis- 

tribution.* The paper of suggestions to the ministers will be also inserted in 
the forthcoming Report of the Union. 


To the Congregational Dissenters of England and Wales. 


The time has now come, when all classes of the people may enjoy the 
benefits which these recent Acts of an enlightened Parliament are intended to 
secure. 

The utmost notoriety should therefore be given to their provisions, that the 
— at large, and Protestant Dissenters in particular, may avail themselves of 

advantages they were enacted to afford. ; 

The following brief and familiar account has accordingly been prepared, 
which will form the basis of a few practical remarks especially addressed to 
Congregational Dissenters. 

MarriaGes, 

1. Marriages can be solemnized in such dissenting places of worship only as 
are expressly registered for that special purpose. Marriage Act, sect. 18. 

2. Such marriages may be solemnized by the minister on whom the parties 
usually attend, or 4 be! other whom they may select. 

The Registrar of Marriages for the district is to attend only to witness that the 
parties make the following declarations, which the Act requires, and to record 
the marriage according to the appointed forms. Each of the parties in some 

of the service is to repeat the following : 

“T do solemnly declare, that I know not of any lawful impediment why I, 
A.B., may not be joined in matrimony to C. D.” 

“1 call upon these persons here present to witness that I, A. B., do take thee, 
C. D., to be my lawful wedded wife (or husband.”’) 

The rest of the service is left to the discretion of the minister. M. A, sect. 20. 

3. The marriage cannot be performed, unless the parties deliver to the Regis- 
trar of Marrieges in attendance, the Certificate or Licence of the Superintendent 
Registrar. Before marriage one of the parties must give notice to the Super- 
intendent Registrar of the district within which both have lived, not Jess than 
seven days next preceding, or if the parties live in different districts they must 
give notice to the Registrar of each, that marriage is intended by them. M. A. 
sect. 16. 

Forms of the notice will be supplied at the Superintendent Registrar's 
office, in which must be inserted the names, conditions, and dwellings of the 

ies, with the name of the chapel or meeting-house where the marriage is to 

solemnized, M. A. sect. 4. 

At the expiration of twenty-one days, if the parties are to be married b 
Certificate, the Superintendent Registrar, if the marriage be not forbidden, will, 
om request, issue a Certificate, setting forth the particulars, which is to be 
delivered, as already stated, at the time of marriage to the attendant Regis- 
rar. M. A. sect. 14. 

If the parties intend to be married by Licence, besides the usual notice, one 
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of the parties must appear personally before the Superintendent Registrar, to 
make oath or solemn affirmation that the party believes that there is not any im- 
pediment of kindred or alliance, or any other lawful hindrance to the proposed 
marriage. If either of the dpa be under the age of twenty-one years, it must 
be further sworn or affirmed that the consent which the law requires has been 
obtained thereto.* M. A. sect. 11. 

Those who wish to marry by Licence may do so after the notice has been 
given seven days, in the other case twenty-one days must elapse before the cele- 
bration. 

4. Wherever marriages are solemnized it must be with open doors, and between 
the hours of 8 and 12 in the forenoun, in the presence of the Registrar of Mar- 
riage for the district, and of two or more credible witnesses. M. A. sect. 20. 

5. The fees connected with marriage are as follows: To the Superintendent 
Registrar for notice of marriage, one shilling. For his Certificate of notice, one 
shilling. For Licence, besides the stamps, £3. To the Registrar attending a 
marriage without Linapen, fee shillings. When by Licence, ten shillings. The 
above fees relate alone to the civil Registration, no fees being appointed to be 
paid for the religious part of the service. M. A. sect. 22. 


BartisMs. 

The Registration of Baptisms for the purpose of securing legal evidence of 
the birth and parentage of the child, will not now be necessary. The Registra- 
tion Act provides, that the Registrar is to inform himself carefully of every birth 
within his district, and to register the same without fee, wpon the notice of the 
father or mother, within forty-two days of the same. And in case of the death, 
illness, absence, or inability of the parents, then the occupier of the house or 
tenement in which the birth has taken place, or any other person, may give the 
required information verbally, or in writing. e Registrar is to record the 
birth, name, and sex of the child, the name and surname of the father, the 
name and surname of the mother, the trade or profession of the father, and 
the date of the entry into the Registration Book. 

The Act also provides other modes of registration,+ should the period of forty- 
two days elapse before the entry is made, but it may be fairly hoped that every 
intelligent father, having the temporal interest of his child in view, will take the 
earliest opportunity to secure this complete and legal record of the birth and 
parentage of his offspring, espevially as it will be made at the expense of the 
country. 

The ordinance of infant baptism is now therefore, no longer necessary to 

tect the civil interests of the child ; but will be observed as an institution of 

hrist, and practised on religious grounds alone. 


Thus, Christian brethren, by these measures of a liberal Government and an 
enlightened Parliament, two of the most important and interesting duties of 
life may be henceforth performed, according to the convictions of the parties 
engaged, without any of those legal dangers which have too often forced @ 
reluctant conformity to rites against which the judgment and the heart were 
be 


e questions which naturally arise in our new position are, how may we best 
ploy the improved state of the laws, to increase the solemnity and age! 
t 


em 
of duties, and to secure that more perfect Registration which the Legisla- 


ture anticipates thereby ? 





* The consent of the Father is required, if living ; if not, one of the guardians ; 
if no guardian, the mother, if she still a widow; otherwise a guardian ap- 
pointed by the Court of Chancery. . 

+ A birth cannot be registered more than six weeks after the birth of the child, 
without payment of 7s. 6d.; nor can it be registered at all more than six months 
after the day of the birth. All persons, therefore, should have the births of their 
children registered without delay. 
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According to the existing laws, marriages may now be solemnized not only 
in the Church of England, but as a civil rite at the office of the Superintendent 
Registrar, and with a religious service at such dissenting places of worship as 
may be licensed for that purpose. 

fier Protestant Dissenters have complained to Parliament of the grievance 
which the old marriage laws inflicted, by compelling them to conform to religious 
rites which they not only felt to be objectionable in themselves, but peculiarly 
irksome as imposed by a church to which they do not belong, and performed by a 
clergy with many of whom in their official character they have but little sympathy ; 
after the Dissenters have declared these things before the face of the country, it 
may be reasonably supposed, that none true to their principles will now volun- 
tarily conform to a service borrowed from the Romish ritual, and containing 
but too many proofs of its corrupt original. 

On the other hand, while it is a matter of satisfaction that marriage is now 
acknowledged to be, so far as the State is concerned, exclusively a civil 
contract, and that the Legislature ought not to violate the consciences of the 
people by imposing a questionable religious form, in order to their possesssion 
of a natural right; still it is to be hoped that those persons who feel it their 
duty to sanctify the ordinary engagements of life with the word of God and 

yer, will not enter upon this peculiar and permanent relation without appeal- 
ing to the Holy Scriptures for direction, and humbly imploring the blessing 
of the Most High upon their solemn contract. On such an occasion to whom 
can they look to conduct the service with greater propriety, than to their own 
chosen pastors ? 

The ministerial instructions and fervent prayers of those beloved men, edify 
and comfort their minds in the house of God and at the family altar. Surely 
they who administer the baptismal water, and break to their people the sacra- 
mental bread may be intrusted with such a service; a service in which no 
doubt their pastoral sympathies will be strongly excited, and their practical 

> gen nature eminently displayed. Let Congregational Dis- 


eerie 

senters then be true to their principles and their professions in this matter, and 
invite the services of their own ministers on the happy occasion ; and then, to 
use the words of an able advocate of this course, “ the religious celebration 
of marriage will Lecome not an empty form, an unmeaning ceremony, a solemn 
mockery, but a proper act of worship, a voluntary and reasonable service ; and 
thus the name of God will be rescued from dishonour, and religion from con- 

t. 


tem 

The ordinance of Bartism by these enactments is now rescued from the 
deseerating influence of secular requirements. Happily for our churches, it was 
never regarded as a superstitious charm that can regenerate the soul; but 
there is reason to fear that it has been sometimes observed as the means of a 
civil registration, rather than an institute of divine authority. This temptation 
1$ now removed for ever, as the record of baptism henceforth will in no case 
stand in the place of the national registration now required. 

Disciple, then, your chilldren by baptism “in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” Seal them with the sign of that blessed 
covenant which promises, “ I will be a God to thee and to thy seed after thee.” 

not the utility of this ordinance be questioned ; He who instituted it, will 
make it a blessing. Thrice happy is that parent who, realizing the significancy 
and spirit of this ordinance, can plead for the blessings of which it is the sign, 
and look forward with faith and hope to that glorious day when he shall exclaim, 
“Behold, I, and the children whom God hath given me.” 
, Christian brethren, are some of the objects at which we have aimed in 
our recent hay to the Legislature of our beloved country, and for which 
we are reviled as “‘ Political Dissenters.” Would to God the polities of our 





* Mr. Joshua Wilson’s Appeal, &c. p. iv. 
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opponents tended to the same results—the — cae of the precious from the 
vile, and the church from the world. e seek only to draw the line of 
demarcation between the dominions of Cesar and of Christ; and still must we 
urge that the boundaries may be accurately defined and broadly marked, until 
men throughout this empire, and throughout the world, consent “to render to 
Cesar the things that are Czsar’s, and to God the things that are God’s.” 
Signed on behalf of the Congregational Union of England and Wales, 


Joun Bracksurn, 
W. Srern Patmer, \ Secretaries. 


Josepn Wontner, J 
Congregational Library, June 13th, 1837. 


SUGGESTIONS RELATING TO THE MARRIAGE AND REGISTRATION ACTS; 


Addressed to the Pastors and Deacons of the Congregational Churches in 
England and Wales. 
Dear BRETHREN, 

Ar the late Assembly of the Congregational Union of England and Wales, the 
new Acts of Parliament relating to Marriage and Registration were brought 
under discussion, and the ministers and delegates then present resolved them- 
selves into a Committee, that they might freely consider their various pro- 
visions. 

As the brethren concurred in opinion on the several questions which were 
successively brought under deliberation, minutes were made, and the duty of 
embodying the remarks and suggestions in one paper, for the information of 
our church officers throughout the kingdom, was confided to the Committee. 

We therefore now present to you, in this brief address, the remarks which 


were suggested at the Annual Assembly ; suggested, we say, because that body 


did not assume the right, but disclaimed and censured the weakness and the 
folly of attempting to issue orders, as by authority, to regulate the proceedings 
of their brethren. 

MARRIAGES, 


The Marriage Act, Section 18, requires that the place of worship to be 
licensed shall be a separate building, certified according to law as a place of 
religious worship, and statedly used for that purpose during one year at least 
before the registration is required. 

A Trustee or Proprietor of such place of worship must deliver to the Super- 
intendent Registrar of the district a certificate, signed in two parts by twenty 
or more householders, reciting the preceding facts, and requesting that the 
place may be registered for the solemnization of marriages. 

It is therefore suggested, that the Trustees of such place of worship should 
immediately ascertain whether it has been duly certified according to law as @ 
| nner of religious worship. If the copy of such certification cannot be pro- 
= it is recommended that they obtain a new registration of it without 

ay. 

2. The Marriage Act permits, Section 17, the Superintendent Registrar of 
Births and Deaths to appoint a person, subject to the approval of the Guar- 
dians, to act as Registrar of Marriages. 

As it is presumed, from the language of this Section, that this discretionary 
power was given to the Superintendent Registrar that he may appoint such @ 
person as will be agreeable to each congregation, it is recommended that where 
the appointment is not already made, application be made to the Superintendent 
Registrar, who has received instructions from the Registrar General, to consult 
the feelings of the Dissenters in the appointment. 

3. As the minister is required to sign in the marriage register book the entry 
of every marriage solemnized by or before him, Section 23d, it is suggested as a 
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cautionary measure, that before the parties proceed to the act of marriage, he 
satisfy himself that the person in attendance is the Registrar of Marriages for 
the district, and that he inspect the licence or certificate, to ascertain that the 
of worship is the place therein specified, and that the parties present are 
in -described, and that not more than three calendar months have elapsed 
since the entry of the notice of marriage. 

4. As the Act appoints that the Registrar of Marriage shall witness its 

solemnization, but does not require him to take any part in the service, it is 
that the minister himself should conduct the whole, and the brethren 
that the following order might be advantageously observed. 

The service should commence with the reading of portions of Scripture 
relating to marriage, &c. 

A short statement of the honourable nature and solemn obligations of the 
contract should then be delivered, accompanied by an impressive charge to 
confess any lawful impediment to the union. 

Each party should then be called upon by the minister to make in succession 
the following declaration: “I do solemnly declare that I know not of any 
lawful impediment why I, A. B., may not be joined in matrimony to C. D.” 

. The man should then be directed with his right hand to take the woman by 
her right hand, and say after the minister, 

“T call upon these persons here present to witness that I, A. B., do take 
thee, C. D., to be my lawful wedded wife.” 

‘The woman should then be required to repeat the declaration thus : 

“T call upon these persons here present to witness that I, C. D., do take 
thee, A. B. to be my lawful wedded husband.” 

The Act of Parliament does not prescribe the giving of a ring, but if the 
husband intend to do so, it is suggested that the man should give it “asa 
token,” and that the woman accept it “ as a pledge” of conjugal fidelity and love. 

There should follow a short exhortation on the duties of the marriage state, 
& prayer to God for his blessing on the union, and a benediction should close 
the service. 

5. The Marriage Act requires fees only for the civil registration, which is 
highly approved, as the establishment of fees for religious services is thought to 
be alike unscriptural and injurious. It is therefore recommended to our bre- 
thren, not to establish any fixed payment for their attendance at marriages, but 
to leave it to the liberality of the people. Christianity knows nothing but free 
will offerings. 


BaPpTIsMs. 


_The Registration Act will supersede the necessity of any other record of the 
birth of the child, besides that which it provides. It may, however, be expe- 
dient that a Church register of baptisms be kept, in which the name and parent- 
age of the child may be entered. It might also be useful if at Baptism each 
ally would make it a point to inquire whether the birth of the child had been 

eoetaed, and if not, to urge the necessity of immediately attending to 


ty. 
Buriats. 


The Registration Act requires, Section 27, that the Registrar of Births and 
Deaths shall give a certificate of the death of the party to be buried to the under- 
taker, who shall deliver it to the minister, who attends the funeral. If no burial 
certificate shall be so delivered, the minister must forthwith give notice of the 
Omission to the Registrar. If such notice shall not be given within seven days 
after the funeral, the minister is liable to forfeit a sum not exceeding £10. 

These, dear Brethren, are the facts and suggestions which we are instructed to 
bring before you, and we feel persuaded that you will be anxious so to administer 
these services, that all things may be done “ decently and in order,” and for the 
edification of the parties engaged. 
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That that end may be secured by all the acts of legislature concerning us, is 
the sincere prayer of, 
Dear Brethren, yours, in the name of the Committee, 
Brackavrn, ? 
W.S. Patmer, * Secretaries. 
J. Wontner, 5 


Congregational Library, June 20th, 1837. 


*,* The subscribers to this Magazine are reminded that we printed at length 
the two Acts for Marriage and Registration, with some introductory remarks, in 
our Supplement for 1836. 


MEMORIAL OF THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD ON THE REGIUM 
DONUM. 


In pursuance of the Resolutions of the Board, and by the appointment of the 
Right Honourable the Chancellor of the Exchequer, a deputation, consisting of 
the Rev. Dr. Reed, Wycliffe Chapel, Mile End; the Rev. Thomas Morell, 
Theological Tutor of Coward College ; and the Rev. J. Blackburn, of Claremont 
Chapel, Pentonville, waited upon him at Downing Street, on Saturday, June 10, 
with the following Memorial, which he received and read with urbane atten- 
tion. After a lengthened explanation of his views mp the subject, Mr. Rice 
promised to communicate to the House of Commons the sentiments expressed in 
the Memorial, but at the same time distinctly intimated that Government are 
not prepared to withhold the Grant while dissenting ministers are found willing 
to receive it ! 
To the Right Honourable Tuomas Sprino Rice, Chancellor of his Majesty's 
Exchequer. 
The Memorial of the Board of Congregational Ministers for London and 
its Vicinity, 

Sheweth—That your Memorialists, constituting a body of dissenting minis- 
ters, in number exceeding one hundred, and being the Pastors of Congregational 
Churches, or Professors in Dissenting Colleges in or near the Metropolis, 
cannot but feel the deepest interest in every thing affecting the honour and 
welfare of the entire body of Protestant Dissenters. 

Under this influence your Memorialists have long entertained a decided 
conviction that the continued sceeyen of the Regium Donum, or Parliamen- 
tary Grant to poor Dissenting Ministers, is undesirable, and after repeated 
discussions, a resolution to this effect was recorded in their Minutes, January 
7th, 1834. 

. The judgment of your Memorialists, then deliberately expressed, has been 
strengthened and matured by extended enquiry and the progress of events. 
They distinctly disclaim the slightest imputation on the integrity of the dis- 
tributors of the Grant, towards whom, personally, they entertain the highest 
feelings of respect; but your Memorialists conscientiously believe that the 

ion of such Grant is utterly inconsistent with the principles of congre- 
gational and other dissenting churches, that its operation is highly injurious to 
the interests of Dissenters, and that its continuance is unnecessary for 
support of those ministers for whom it is designed, since they feel assured that 
such aid will be adequately supplied from other sources. 

Your Memorialists assume no authority as the representatives of any other 
body, but they entertain the strongest confidence that they express the almost 
unanimous sentiment and desire of Protestant Dissenters, while they pray that 
such Grant may not be proposed to Parliament by his Majesty’s Government 
after the present year. 

Signed on behalf of the Board of Congregational Ministers, 
Artuur T1pman, Secretary. 

Congregational Library, Finsbury, 

June 8, 1837. 
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AIREDALE COLLEGE, YORKSHIRE. 


The Annual Meeting of this Institution was held on Wednesday, June 21st. 
The attendance of subscribers and friends was numerous, and the proceedings of 
the day were gratifying. In the unavoidable absence of the Treasurer, Henry 
Forbes, Esq. of Bradford, was called to the chair, and ably presided over the 
business of the meeting. 

After prayer had been offered up by the venerable T. Taylor, formerly minister 
of Horton Lane Chapel, Bradford, essays were read by the two senior students, 
who are leaving the College, Mr. Galsworthy for Rowell, Northamptonshire, 
the former sphere of the Theological Tutor; and Mr. Glendenning to succeed 
the late excellent Dr. Boothroyd, of Highfield Chapel, Huddersfield. An 
eloquent address to the students, proposing to them the high models of minis- 
terial excellence, which the past history of the church supplies, was then de- 
livered by the Rev. J. Glyde. 

The Report, detailing the proceedings of the past year, was read by the Rev. 
Walter Scott ; and addresses, urging the importance of academical institutions, 
atid the especial claims of Airedale College to the support of the Congregational 
Charches in that neighbourhood, and of those Christian Societies which have 
received their pastors from it, were delivered by various speakers. The Report 
of the Examining Committee was read by the Rev. T. Scales, of Leeds, 
affording a very encouraging view of the usefulness of this Institution, and the 
efficiency with which the present worthy tutors are conducting its affairs. 

After reciting the classical examination, the report states :— 

“ To the original languages of the Old Testament, considerable attention has 
been devoted, and large portions of them have been carefully and critically read 
during the session, and with what advantage was very satisfactorily proved by the 
portions of Hebrew and Chaldee which the students of both the classes translated 
at the direction of the examiners: one class also appears to have made respec- 
table attainments in the Syriac of the New Testament, and read a portion of the 
Gospel of Matthew. The German and French are not considered as an essential 
tor iy the College course, and exercises in them are voluntary on the part of 
both the tutors and students ; but several of the students, with commendable 
industry and no slight measure of success, are prosecuting the study of these 
useful languages. 

“ The questions proposed to them on subjects more immediately theological, 
elicited proofs that they have been successfully investigating the evidences of 
Christianity from prophecy, the internal evidences of Scripture, and the nature 
and evidences of inspiration. On the whole, the Committee feel the highest 
Pleasure in announcing that the Institution appears to them to be in a most 
satisfactory state, and that the course so diligently and faithfully pursued by 
your valuable tutors, is furnishing an excellent preparation for the Christian 
Cole to the pious young men who are now under your patronage in this 

lege. 

In the evening a powerful, eloquent, earnest, and impressive sermon on 
behalf of the College’ was adres in Horton-lane Chapel, Bradford, by the 
Rev. James Parsons, of York, one of the former pupils of this Institution, while 
it was under the able superintendence of the late Rev. William Vint. 


NEW CHAPEL, CHORLEY, LANCASHIRE. 


On Thursday, the ist of June, a new Independent Chapel was opened for 
divine service in Chorley, Lancashire. The Rev. I Mr. Harris, of Horwich, com- 
mienced the services in the morning, by reading the scriptures and prayer. After 
which the Rev. John Kelly, of Liverpool, preached a very interesting sermon 
from Micah vii. 18. > evening of the same day, the Rev. Robert Lang, 
A‘M., late pastor of the Independent Church, in Ayr, Scotland, was publicly 
rey eg as pastor of the church and congregation for whose use this cha 

— erected. The Rev. S. T. Porter, of Darwen, having read the senp- 
be Te Ne Be ¢ 
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tures and engaged in prayer, Mr. Kelly delivered a clear and able exposition of 
the nature, constitution, and offices of the church. The Rev. William Jones, of 
Bolton, then proposed the ordinary questions to the pastor, from whom he 
received satisfactory replies. The adherence of the church and congregation to 
the unanimous invitation which they had presented to Mr. Lang, and his accept- 
ance of the same being then signified, Mr. Harris implored the blessing of 
God to rest upon pastor and people in the relation into which they thus entered, 
Mr. Jones then delivered to the pastor a suitable exhortation from 2 Tim. ii. 15, 
after which the Rev. J. J, Carruthers, of Liverpool, exhibited to the church the 
principles by which they ought to be governed, and the course of conduct which 
they ought to pursue towards their pastor. Mr. Cunningham, late of Chorley, 
then concluded by prayer. 

On the S bbath following, Mr. Lang entered upon his pastoral labours, being 
assisted by Mr. Cunningham, who kindly consented to remain for this purpose. 
At the close of each of these services, collections were made to assist in defray- 
ing the expense of erecting the chapel, &c. These amounted in all to £70. 

The chapel which has thus been opened for the worship of God, was designed 
and erected under the superintendence of a few individuals, who felt deepl 
interested in the success of the gospel and the purity of the church. Though 
exceedingly simple and plain, it is thought to be elegant by many who have seen 
it, and worthy to become a model which might in many cases be copied with 
great advantage. It is calculated to accommodate 450 sitters. There is an 
excellent school-room underneath, and a yard or burial ground around, which is 
enclosed by a stone wall and iron railing. The expense of the whole will not 


exceed £1,100. 
ORDINATIONS. 


On Wednesday, April the 19th, 1837, Mr. Thomas Avery was ordained to 
the pastoral office, over the newly formed Independent church, Iden Green, 
Benenden, Kent. In the morning, Mr. Raban, of Marden, commenced with 
singing and prayer, and received the declaration of faith agreed on by the 
church, which was then recognized as a church of the Independent or Congrega- 
tional order. Mr. Penman, of Tunbridge, delivered the introductory discourse. 
After which, the Lord’s Supper was administered to the newly organized church, 
and to several members of other churches, present on the occasion. The service 
was resumed in the afternoon, when Mr. Ellson, of Cranbrook, asked the usual 
ordination questions. Mr. Gates, (Baptist minister,) of Sandhurst, offered the 
ordination prayer, with imposition of hands. Mr. Raban, of Marden, gave the 
charge. In the evening, Mr. Slight, of Tunbridge Wells, preached to the 
a 8 

e chapel has been erected, and the church formed, in connexion with the 
successful labours of Mr. Avery, on the spot; and it is hoped that the Lord 
will smile on his own cause, and bless the efforts of his servant here yet more 
abundantly. 

On Thursday, April 27, the Rev. Henry Addiscott, of the Western Academy, 
Exeter, was ordained to the pastoral office, over the Independent Church at 
bb ee a Devon. 

The services of the day were commenced by the Rev. T. Stenner, of Dart- 
mouth, who read the Scriptures, and implored the Divine Benediction. The 
Rev. R. Gill, of Paignton, then offered solemn prayer. A lucid and pres 
Discourse on the Nature and Constitution of a Christian Church, was delive 
by the Rev. J. Bounsall, of Ottery. The Rev. W. Rooker, of Tavistock, received 
the confession of faith, and presented the ordination prayer :—after which the 
Rev. Dr. Payne, of the Western Academy (Mr. A.’s tutor), addressed to the 
youthful pastor a touching and impressive charge, from 1 Tim. iv. 6:—“A good 
minister of Jesus Christ.” The interesting engagements of the morning were 
concluded with prayer, by the Rev. W. Tarbotton, of Totnes. 

In the evening the Introductory Services were conducted by the Rev. R. 
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Skinner, of Newton. The Rev. W. A. Hurndall, of Devonport (Mr. A.’s 
pastor), preached an instructive discourse to the church, from Heb. xiii. 17: 
after which the delightful services of the day were closed with prayer, by the 
Rev. Dr. Payne. 

The recognition of the Rev. H. J. Bevis (late of Torquay, Devon) as pastor 
of the erences Church, worshipping in Ebenezer Chapel, Ramsgate, took 
place on Wednesday, the 3d of May, 1837. 

The Rev. J. Vincent, of Deal, commenced the service by reading the Scrip- 
tures and prayer. The Rev. H. F. Burder, D.D., of Hackney, delivered a candid 
and instructive introductory discourse. The Rev. W. Spencer, of Holloway, 

the questions. Mr. T. T. Sadler (one of the Deacons), stated the 
circumstances which induced the church to give an unanimons invitation to their 
present pastor. The Kev. H. J. Bevis stated his reasons for accepting the invi- 
tation, and gave a sketch of the course he intended to pursue in the prosecution 
of his ministerial duties. The Rev. J. Knight, of Sandwich, offered up the re- 
cognition prayer. The Rev. T. Adkins, of Southampton, (Mr. Bevis's former 
or,) gave an impressive and affecting charge, founded on Heb. xiii. 17. 
— “For they watch for souls as they that must give account.” The Rev. 
H. Creswell, of Canterbury, concluded the service with prayer. 

In the evening the Rev. W. Spencer commenced the service by reading the 
scriptures and prayer. The Rev. H. Townley, of London, preached an affec- 
tionate and judicious sermon to the people, exhorting them to encourage the 

tor of their unanimous choice. The Rev. T. Cramp, of St. Peter’s, Isle of 
Mhanet, closed the services of the day with prayer. 

The attendance on this interesting occasion from Dover, Deal, Canterbury, 
and the surrounding country was numerous, and about eighty friends dined with 
the Trustees on the occasion. 

The Pastor, thus publicly recognized, has entered on an important and ample 
field of labour, which on several accounts may be regarded as a missionary 
station also, from the influx of visitors in the summer. ; 

The Ordination of Mr. George Verrall, of Peckham, as pastor to the church 
and congregation assembling for divine worship in Bromley Chapel, Bromley, 
Kent, took place on Monday, the 29th of May, 1837. Dr. Bennett, of Silver 
Street, stated the nature of a Christian church. Mr. Timpson, of Lewisham, 
asked the questions, &e. Mr. Chapman, of Greenwich, prayed the ordination 
prayer. Dr. W. B. Collyer, of Peckham, gave the charge. Mr. Blackburn, 
of Pentonville, preached to the people, and Mr. Richards, of Mariborough 
Chapel, Kent Road, closed the service with prayer. 


DOCU MENTS. 


COMMISSION OF REGISTRATION. 
Bs cape the Fourth, by the Grace of God of the United Kingdom of Great 
; tain and Ireland King, Defender of the Faith, to our trusty and well beloved 
oseph Phillimore, Doctor of Civil Law, Henry William Tancred, and Edgar 
Taylor, Esquites, Thomas Rees, Clerk, Doctor of Laws, John Bowring, Esquire, 
n Nicholl, Doctor of Civil Law, Robert Winter, Samuel Gale, John Parker, 
Samuel March Phillipps, and Thomas Booz Lists, Esquires, and John Sho- 
veller, Doctor of Laws, greeting: Whereas, We have thought it expedient that a 
ission should forthwith issue for the purpose of inquiring into the state, 
custody, and authenticity of any such Registers or Records of Births or Bap- 
tisms, Deaths or Burials, and Marriages, lawfully solemnized, as have been 
or are now kept in England and Wales, other than the Parochial Re- 
ers and the copies thereof deposited with the Diocesan Registrars, and also 
Inquiring w! any and what measures can be beneficially adopted for 
collecting and arranging all or any of such Registers or Records, and for depo- 

dre2 
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siting the same, or copies thereof, in the office of the Registrar General of Births, 
Deaths, and Marriages in England, appointed under an Act of the last Session 
of Parliament, entituled “An Act for Registering Births, Deaths, and May- 
riages in England,” or for otherwise preserving the same, and also for consider- 
ing and advising the proper measures to be adopted for giving full force and 
effect, as evidence in all Courts of Justice, to all sueh Registers as are found 
accurate and faithful, and for facilitating the production and reception of the 
same. Now know ye, that We, reposing great trust and confidence in your zeal 
and ability, have authorized and appointed, and do by these presents authorize 
and appoint you, the said Joseph Phillimore, Henry William Tancred, 
Taylor, Thomas Rees, John Bowring, John Nicholl, Robert Winter, Samuel 
Gale, John Parker, Samuel March Phillipps, Thomas Henry Lister, and John 
Shoveller, or any three or more of you, to be Our Commissioners for the purposes 
aforesaid ; and We do hereby authorize and empower you, Our said Commission- 
ers, or any three or more of you, to obtain information thereupon, by the exami- 
nation of all persons most competent by reason of their situation, knowledge, or 
experience to afford it, and also by calling for all documents, papers and records 
which may appear to you, or any three or more of you, calculated to assist your 
researches, and to promote the formation of a sound judgment on the subject. 
And We do also hereby give and grant unto you, or any three or more of you, 
full power and authority, where the same shall appear to be requisite, to admi- 
nister an oath or oaths to any person or persons whatsoever to be examined before 
ou, or any three or more of you, touching or concerning the premises. And 
e do hereby command and require you, or any three or more of you, to report 
to Us, in writing under your hands and seals, with all convenient speed, your 
several proceedings by virtue of this Our Commission, together with your opinion 
as to the most proper measures to be adopted for giving full force and effect, as 
evidence in all Courts of Justice, (to) all such Registers as are found accurate 
and faithful, and for facilitating the production and reception of the same. And 
We will and command, that this Our Commission shall continue in full force 
and virtue, and that you, Our said Commissioners, or any three or more of you, 
on from time to time, proceed in the execution thereof, and of every matter 
and thing therein contained, although the same be not continued from time te 
time by adjournment. And We hereby command, all and singular Our Jus- 
tices of the Peace, Sheriffs, Mayors, Bailiffs, Constables, Officers, Ministers, 
and all other Our loving subjects whatsoever, as well within liberties as without, 
that they be assistant to you and each of you in the execution of these presents ; 
and for your further assistance in the execution of these presents, We do hereby 
authorize and empower you, or any three or more of you, to appoint a secretary 
to this Our Commission, whose service and assistance We require you to use, 
from time to time, as occasion may require. In witness whereof We have 
caused these Our Letters to be made Patent. Witness Ourself at Westminster, 
the thirteenth day of September, in the seventh year of Our reign. 
By Writ of Privy Seal, 
Epmunps. 



















































MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 





THE HAPPY ACCESSION OF HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA THE FIRST. 


The Regency Act, passed 23d December, 1830, restricted the minority of her 
Royal Highness the Princess Victoria to her eighteenth year. On the 24th of 
May last her Royal Highness attained to that age, which excited throughout the 
empire very marked expressions of public gladness. d 

Phe Corporation of London was amongst the first to offer their grateful con- 
gratulations to the Duchess of Kent, and expressed to her Royal Highness 
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“ their unfeigned hope that she might long witness the fruits of her care and 
attention bestowed in so exemplary a manner upon the education of her Royal 
daughter, in the admiration and affection of a free people.” The Duchess replied 
in the following affecting address : 

“If I consulted my own feelings, I would abstain from a reply, except to 
assure you that my heart is filled with gratitude. 

“ The Disposer of all human events has vouchsafed to allow me to be ré- 
warded far beyond what I deserve, by witnessing, at this — so dear to my 
maternal feelings, such general expressions of loyalty to our King, hope and con- 
fidence in my child, and approbation of the way in which I have brought her up. 
It makes me feel I should add a few words more, as what I say on this occa- 
sion may reach many who take a lively interest in the event you congratulate me 
op ; and, as this is most probably the last public act of my life, I feel called on 
to do so. 

“] pass over the earlier part of my connexion with this country; I will 
merely briefly observe, that my late regretted consort’s circumstances, and my 
duties, obliged us to reside in Germany. But the Duke of Kent, at much 
inconvenience and at great personal risk, returned to England, that our child 
should be ‘ born and bred a Briton. 

“Ina few months afterwards my infant and myself were awfully deprived of 
father and husband. We stood alone, almost friendless and unknown in this 
country. .I could not even speak the language of it. 

“T did.not hesitate how to act. I gave up my home, my kindred, my 
duties, to devote myself to that duty which was to be the whole object of my 
future life. I was supported in the execution of my duty by the country—it 
placed its trust in me, and the Regency Bill gave me its last act of confidence. 

“I have, in times of great difficulty, avoided all connexion with any party 

in the State, but if I have done so, I have never ceased to press on my daughter 
her duties, so as to gain by her conduct the respect and affections of the people. 
This I have taught her should be her first earthly duty as a Constitutional 
Sovereign. 
“ The Princess has arrived at that age which now justifies my expressing my 
confident expectations that she will be found competent to execute the sacred 
trust which may be imposed on her. For communicating, as she does, with 
all classes of society, she cannot but perceive, that the greater the diffusion of 
religion, knowledge, and the love of freedom in a country, the more orderly, 
industrious, and wealthy is its population ; and that with the desire to preserve 
the constitutional prerogative of the Crown ought to be co-ordinate the pro- 
tection of the liberties of the people.” 

The Princess gave additional interest to this touching and important decla- 
ration by saying, ‘‘ My mother has expressed all my feelings !” 

This oecurred on Tuesday, the 30th of May, and little did the parties 
engaged in these transactions imagine, that on that very day had commenced 
the development of disease in the person of their venerated King, which, in 
three short weeks, would terminate in death! Our youthful Sovereign was 
called to meet her council on Tuesday, the 20th of June, when she delivered to 
her assembled courtiers the following noble declaration, which must excite the 
fondest hopes and most fervent prayers of every right-minded Englishman. 

_“ The severe and afflicting loss which the nation has sustained by the death of 
his Majesty, my beloved uncle, has devolved upon me the duty of administering 
the government of this empire. This awful responsibility is imposed upon me 
so suddenly, and at so early a period of my life, that I should feel myself utterly 
oppressed a the burden, were I not sustained by the hope that Divine Provi- 
dence, which has called me to this work, will give me strength for the per 


| 


of it, and that I shall find in the purity of my intentions, and in my 
for the public welfare, that support and those resources which usually belong 
more mature age, and. to longer experience. 

I place my firm reliance upon the wisdom of Parliament, and upon the 
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loyalty and affection of my people. I esteem it also a peculiar advantage that I 
succeed to a Sovereign whose constant regard to the nights and liberties of his 
subjects, and whose desire to promote the amelioration of the laws and institu- 
tions of the country, have rendered his name the object of general attachment and 


veneration. 
** Educated in England, under the tender and enlightened care of a most 
affectionate mother, These learned from my infancy to respect and love the con- 
stitution of my native country. 

“ It will be my unceasing study to maintain the reformed religion as by law 
established, securing at the same time to all the full enjoyment of religious 
liberty ; and I shall steadily protect the rights, and promote to the utmost of my 
power the happiness and welfare of all classes of my subjects.” 

The enthusiasm which has attended the proclamation of the Queen cannot 
be surpassed, and universal gladness is diffused throughout the country at her 
Majesty’s peaceful and auspicious accession. 

May the God of heaven guide and bless her Majesty’s youth, and may all her 
godly subjects plead in their daily prayers for her happiness and health, remem- 

ing that her precious life alone stands between our present national felicity 
and a state of things which we shudder to realize but for a moment. 


APPEAL TO THE HOUSE OF LORDS IN THE CASE OF LADY HEWLEY'S 
CHARITY. 


Our readers are aware that the Unitarian Trustees have appealed from the 
judgment which Lord Lyndhurst gave in this important suit, to the decision of 
the House of Lords. 

Sggnenion has therefore been made by the Relators, that the Judges should 
be ordered to attend on the hearing of this appeal by the House of Lords, which 
was opposed by the Solicitor of the Trustees, but, upon its being mentioned to 
the Lord Chancellor, he stated that he and Lord Lyndhurst felt it to be a case 
of such importance as to require the attendance of the Judges, which has been 
ordered accordingly. 

Although the previous arrangements of the Judges, and the present state of 
public business in Parliament, will cause the hearing of this appeal to be 
deferred till another year, yet we rejoice in this appointment, as it will invest 
this final adjudication of the case with unusual solemnity, and make the decision, 
whatever it may be, final upon all analogous cases. 


REGISTRATION OF BIRTHS AT DR. WILLIAMS’S LIBRARY. 


Protestant Dissenters should be reminded that no child born before the 1st of 
July, 1837, can be registered under the forms of the new Act, and that, therefore, 
the only mode of recording births, previous to that day, will be through an entry 
in a Dissenting Register. 

As it may be presumed that the Chapel Registers in general record the act of 
Baptism rather then the date of the Birth, the more eligible plan of registration, 
at the present moment, is to have recourse to the Registry of the Dissenting 
Deputies, kept at Dr. Williams’s Library, Red Cross Street, London, the form of 
whic anil is more precise and comprehensive than most Chapel Registers 


uire. 
“The op ree Commissioners will (it is expected) recommend an early 
transfer of this record (in common with all other Dissenting Registers) to 
the custody of the Registrar General, clothed with the character of legal 


evidence. It will then cease to be used for new entries ; and no time, therefore, 
should be lost in entering upon it at once all births, of which it is desired that 
legal evidence should be preserved. 

There is no limit to the age at which this entry can be made; and not only 
any child, but every person, of whatever age, with regard to whom the required 
certificate (from one or both parents or from one or two persons present at the 
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birth,) can be obtained, may now, (for the short interval that the Register will 
remain in use) be placed in a situation of having legal registered evidence of his 
or her birth—an advantage which, if now neglected, can never afterwards be 
obtained in any form. 

The printed forms may be purchased for the price of the paper at the Library ; 
the registration fee ofa shilling being only payable on presentment for that 


purpose. 


OBITUARY NOTICES AND RECENT DEATHS. 


DEATH OF HIS MAJESTY WILLIAM IV. 





We cannot record this mournful event in more appropriate language than 
that supplied by the Supplement to the London Gazette. : 
“On Tuesday morning, the 20th of June, at twelve minutes past two 
o'clock, our late Most Gracious Sovereign Kinc Wittiam the Fourth ex- 
pired at his castle of Windsor, in the seventy-second year of his age, and the 
seventh year of his reign. This event has caused an universal feeling of 
oo sorrow to his late Majesty’s faithful and attached subjects, to 
he was endeared by the deep interest in their welfare which he inva- 
fiably manifested, as well as by the many manly virtues which marked and 
tdorned his character.” 











On the 28th of May, at Bristol, in the 37th year of his age, the Rev. Tuomas 
Carvers Evererr. This gifted young minister was educated at Highbury 
College, and by his attainments, piety, and character, excited very fond expecta- 
tions of future eminence. He entered upon his public ministry as co-pastor of 
the'first Congregational church at Reading, Berks, being associated with the 
Rev. A. Douglas. A failure of health compelled him to resign that interesting 
station, and after a partial recovery he devoted himself to the work of tuition. 
By his early death, this Magazine has lost an able contributor, and his own 
family and the Church of God, a lovely friend and faithful minister. 


At his residence at Ramsgate, Kent, June 5, 1837, the Rev. Georce Towns- 
EXD, in the 82d year of his age. This venerable minister of Christ was born 
in London 1755, and had his classical education at St. Paul’s school. Having 
Teceived a knowledge of the Gospel amongst the Calvinistic Methodists, he 
entered upon the ministry under the auspices of the Countess of Huntingdon, 
rage his theological studies at her College at Talgarth, in the County 
of . We believe he continued a preacher in that connection, supplying 
het Ladyship’s chapels in town and country until 1792, when he became pastor 
of the ancient Congregational church at Ebenezer Chapel, Ramsgate, over which 
he pris with fidelity and honour for forty-five years. 

- Townsend engaged, while in the Countess's connection, in the Socinian 
controversy, with the celebrated Mr. William Frend. The first pamphlet, which 
Farag in 1788, was entitled “‘ Testimony for Truth, against Frend, on the 

He's of Christ,” which was followed by three others, “ The wa renee a 
” nad Rejoinder,” and “A Word of Caution against Socinian Poison,” all 
in 1789. 

He was one of the founders of the London Missionary Society, and the last 
survivor of that noble band, who signed the declaration of the Society in 1795. 

He preached at the Tabernacle on behalf of that Society, at its anniversary in 
1802, and the Sermon, which was printed under the title of “The Glory of 
Messiah,” will supply the intellectual reader with a very characteristic specimen 
of his style of preaching, and power of thought and expression. 

There was a fond attachment existed between this venerable man and his 


much-loved brother the late Rev. John Townsend, of Bermondsey, who, with 
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growing years, seemed to grow in mutual affection, and which led them to 
delight in the thought that the friendship of Christians will be connected by 
eternal bonds. ' 

The universal respect and affection which his blameless and useful life had 
inspired in the minds of the inhabitants of Ramsgate was strongly displayed on 
the day of his funeral. Nearly two hundred gentlemen formed the procession, 
amongst whom were seen several clergymen, and a number of dissenting’ minis- 
ters, the physicians, medical practitioners, the public officers, private gentlemen, 
and many tradesmen of the town, who united with the trustees, deacons, and 
members of the church and congregation in paying their last tribute of respect to 
the worth of this truly estimable minister. 

The funeral service was commenced in the chapel by the Rev. Thomas Young, 
of Margate, who read the Scriptures, and offered prayer; the Rev. H. T. Bevis, 
the present pastor, delivered the address, after which the remains were borne to 
the grave in the new burial ground belonging to Ebenezer Chapel. During 
the funeral the bells of the churches were tolled, the colours in the royal harbour 
and on the churches were lowered to half-mast, and many of the shops were 
closed, and all united in expressions of regret for the departed. 

In the evening of the same day, Wednesday, June 14th, the Rev. William 
Chapman, of Greenwich, preached the funeral sermon from a text chosen by the 
deceased, Psalm 84, ult., “ This God is our God, &c.” 


On the 6th of June, and in the 60th year of his age, died, at his residence in 
Middleton Square, Pentonville, the Rev. WrLL1am Broaproor, for many years 
a faithful, laborious, and successful minister of the United Secession Church of 
Scotland. He left a sphere of pastoral usefulness in the north to become 
minister of the Secession Congregation assembling at Oxendon Chapel, Coventry 
Street, London, previously under the pastoral care of the Rev. George Jermant. 
Here he continued to labour to an attached people, till a painful affection of his 
voice compelled him to relinquish the public duties of the ministry. His health 
having ially recovered, he was appointed by the Trustees of Cheshunt Col- 
lege to the Theological Chair in that institution, on the resignation of the Rev. 

illiam Kemp, the late President, in December, 1830. He was Deputy 
Chairman to the Committee of Examination of the London Missionary Society, 
and a leading member of the body of the Three Denominations, in whose recent 
discussions respecting the Unitarian Secessions, he took a decided and faithful 
part. He was respected as a father and loved as a brother by his metropolitan 
associates in the ministry, a large body of whom attended his funeral at Bunhill 
Fields, when his esteemed associate, the Rev. J. K. Foster, the Classical Tutor at 
Cheshunt, delivered an appropriate address, and his friend, the Rev. J. Young, 
offered er, who also preached his funeral sermon on the succeeding Sabbath 
at Albion Chapel. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, &e. 


Favours have been received from the Rev. Drs. Bennett—J. P. Smith— 
Henderson—Rev. Messrs. J. Wall—J. Leifchild—H. J. Rook—Robt. Lang 
—J. Morison—R. H. Shephard—Algernon Wells. 

Also from Messrs. C.J. Metcalfe—W. Stroud, M. D.—T. T. Sadler—Hull 
Terrell—W. A. Hankey—Joshua Wilson—Wm. Jones—Joseph Blower. 


We beg to invite the attention of our readers to the advertisement respecting 
Dr. Morrison’s Library, which appears on the cover, and to the Appeal on 
behalf of India that'is stitched up with this Magazine. 





